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Preface 



This bulletin examines the labor market experience 
of youth in the United States and eight other industrial 
countries from the early 1960 , s to the late I970's. The 
analysis focuses upon unemployment, the most visible 
and measurable form of labor underutil'zation. The re- 
port highlights the size of the youth unemployment 
problem and discusses some of the underlying reasons 
for the large international differences in youth unem- 
ployment. To facilitate international comparisons, the 



data have been adjusted to U.S. concepts. 

The bulletin was prepared in the Bureau's Office of 
Productivity and Technology by Constance Sorrentino 
under the direction of Arthur Neef, Chief, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. Joyanna Moy as- 
sisted in the research and analysis. 

Material in this publication is in the public domain 
and may, with appropriate credit, be reproduced with- 
out permission. 
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Chapter 1. Introduction 



The 1974-75 recession and subsequent slow recovery 
have been accompanied by very high levels of unem- 
ployment for young people in the industrial nations. 
Many countries which had low youth unemployment 
rates and low ratios of youth to adult unemployment 
during the 1960's have encountered serious youth un- 
employment problems since the mid-1970's. 1 By 1979, 
persons under 25 years of age in six of nine countries 
studied experienced unemployment rates of about 12 
percent or higher (chart 1). In contrast, jobless rates 
for adults ranged from 2 to 6 percent in the six coun- 
tries. Even in the three countries with still relatively 
low youth unemployment (Germany, Sweden, Japan), 
recent teenage jobless rates were 2 to 5 times the adult 
levels. 

Several factors help to explain the international dis- 
parities in youth unemployment. Characteristics often 
associated with low youth unemployment include a de- 
clining trend in the youth labor force, little labor force 
activity by students, wide use of apprenticeship train- 
ing, and relatively less emphasis on open career options 
and job mobility. For the countries with high youth 
unemployment, particularly the United States and Can- 
ada, certain common factors can also be singled out: 
Rapid increases in the youth labor force, a sizable stu- 
dent labor force, and an emphasis on general education 
and extended schooling rather than on the structuring 
of the early work years by such devices as 

ttfinMmi ifjMihiri 

BfrfTf dlllWSIIIt/. 

This bulletin examines these disparities in detail. How- 
ever, some important qualifications must be expressed 
regarding the measurement of youth unemployment and 
the comparability of the data. 

Mtasurcmtnt of youth unemployment 

Some of the current problems involved in measuring 
and interpreting youth unemployment in the United 
States were addressed at the February 1978 Conference 
on Employment Statistics and Youth sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The conference report 
points out that the U.S. statistical system was not de- 
veloped for use in understanding and measuring youth 
employment problems. Labor force concepts were 
largely derived from U.S. experience during the Great 
Depression, when the primary issue was joblessness 
among adult breadwinners/ 

The meaning of employment, unemployment, and la* 
bor force status becomes somewhat clouded when ap- 



plied to young people. Such persons often have more 
marginal and fluctuating attachments to the world of 
work than their older counterparts. For youth even 
more than for adults, the point-in-time measures of la- 
bor force status can mask an enormous flux as young 
people move into and out of jobs and the labor force. 
In all countries studied, there are substantial flows of 
students into the labor force during school vacations 
and holidays. In a few countries, there is also signifi- 
cant part-time labor force activity during the school 
term. 

Questions have arisen both in the United States and 
abroad regarding the statistical treatment of part-time 
and part-year workers, many of whom are young peo- 
ple. A frequent criticism of the labor force as present- 
ly defined is that the measure gives equal weight to the 
Saturday night babysitter, the after-school tawnmower, 
and the full-time worker. It also lumps together all the 
unemployed; an individual is counted as unemployed if 
seeking paid employment of any duration — even of 1 
hour a week. 3 

Further, the unemployment rate does not capture tl'e 
full range of labor market difficulties experienced by 
young people. A more comprehensive analysis would 
include data, presently sketchy or lacking in most coun- 
tries, on involuntary part-time work, discouraged work- 
ers, skill mismatches, and other forms of underutiliza- 
tion. Indications are that young people have sustained * 
a heavy impact in many of these areas. For instance, 
both the Swedish and American tabor force surveys 
show a large number of discouraged workers who are 
teenagers or young adults. These are persons who in- 
dicate that they would be seeking work if they believed 

' ^or this study, the terms ">outh" and "young people" refer to the 
broad category of persons under 25 years of age This group is di- 
vided between "young adults"— the 20- to 24-year-old age group — 
and "teenagers"— those under 20 years of age (The lower age limit 
for teenagers vanes from 14 to 16 among the coup trie* studied Sec 
appendix for explanation.) "Adults" describes pe^on*. 25 years old 
and over 

2 Conference Report on Youth Unemployment' Its Measurement and 
Meaning (Washington, Government Pnnling Office, 1978), pp 1-2 

*The US National Commission on Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics recently reviewed this issue and decided against rec- 
ommending any changes in the current practice The Commission 
felt that any change would represent a fundamental departure from 
the criterion which u n der l ie s the employment concept, i e , work for 
pay or profit. See National Commission on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Statistics. Countthg the Labor Force (Wa Kington. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1979), p 51 
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they could find a job American youth under 25 ac- 
counted for close to 30 percent of all discouraged work- 
ers in 1977-79; in Sweden, the proportion was 24 per- 
cent German estimates of the "silent reserve" or pool 
of discouraged workers include a significant number of 
young people. Reportedly, many German girls age 15 
to 17 who cannot find work simply decide to stay at 
home and help in the household/ 

In addition, there is evidence in several countries that 
a considerable number of would-be school leavers have 
postponed their entry into the labor market in recent 
years/ Their extra schooling is a thinly disguised form 
of unemployment; these young people would prefer to 
be in the labor market. Finally, unemployment rates do 
not measure the recession-induced homeward flow of 
foreign workers from such countries as France and Ger- 
many; a large proportion of migrants are in the younger 
age groups 

Thus, it should be recognized that the statistics pre- 
sented here have their limitations in that they measure 
only unemployment Other elements of labor underutili- 
zation are not examined. Furthermore, the statistics do 
nc; distinguish between the different situations of young 
people. Youth who comb'ne work awd school are treat- 
ed the same a c young persons in the full-time labor 
force. 



Adjustment to U.S. concepts 

Labor force survey data have been adjusted to con- 
form as closely as possible to the U S definition of the 
unemployed — that is, persons not at work who have 
taken active steps within the prior 4-week period to 
find work and are currently available to begin work. 
Persons waiting to begin a job within 30 days and per- 
sons awaiting recall to jobs from which they are on 
layoff are also included in the unemployed. Such per- 
sons do not have to be actively seeking work. It was 
not possible, in all cases, to adjust the foreign data pre- 
cisely to this definition of unemployment— on some 



4 Margaret S Gordon, Youth Education and Unemployment Prob- 
lems An International Perspective (Berkeley, Carnegie Council on Pol- 
icy Studies in Higher Education, 1979), p 55 

'Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Aus- 
tralia' Transition from School to Work or Further Study, OECD Re- 
views of National Policies for Education, (Pans, OECD, 1977), p 
47, International Labour Office, Some Growing Employment Problems 
in Europe (Geneva, ILO, 1974), p 48, Klaus von Dohnanyi, Educa- 
tion and Youth Employment in the Federal Republic oj Germany (Berke- 
ley, Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1978), 
p 38, and "Considering Employment Unemployed (Part Two)," 
Maimchi (Japanese newspaper), Dec 3, 1977, p 7 



Chart 1 Youth unemployment rates, 1979 
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points, data were simply not available for adjustment 
purposes. 6 

Some of the important issues relating to internation- 
al comparability of unemployment statistics are dis- 
cussed briefly below. The technical appendix to this 
bulletin discusses these and other issues in more detail 

Lower age limit. Youths in several countries typically 
leave school and enter the full-time work force at 
younger ages than in the United States Therefore, it 
was decided not to strictly apply the U S lower age 
limit of 16 to the statistics of all countries Instead, for- 
eign lower age limits have been adjusted to the age at 
which compulsory schooling ends. This age vanes from 
14 to 16 in the countries studied 

Exclusions from labor force. Adjustments have also 
been made, where necessary, to exclude from the labor 
force career military personnel and unpaid family work- 
ers working less than 15 hours, for greater conformity 
with U S. definitions. Where possible, those persons 
who are not currently available for work have been 
excluded from the unemployed 

Students. The American concern with employment 
and unemployment of m-school youth is unmatched 
elsewhere. No other country has so great a proportion 
of its students in the labor force or counts them so me- 
ticulously, even if they work a few hours a week. Most 
European countries and Japan do not probe very deep- 
ly into student labor force activity in their surveys, 
therefore, some student employment and unemployment 
are not reported. Yet, differences in the statistical treat- 
ment of students have only a small impact on data com- 
parability since European and Japanese students do not 
tend to seek employment while in school 

Reference periods. Differences in reference periods are 
a more significant cause of noncomparabihty. Annual 
average data on unemployment by age were available 
for most countries. However, French and German data 
were generally available only for one month in the 
spring of each year. It is likely that the spring figures 
are understated in relation to the annual average Oc- 
tober survey data for France, for example, are available 
for the past few years and they indicate higher youth 
unemployment than the March surveys Therefore, 
comparisons of French and German data with the an- 
nual average data for other countries should be made 
with caution. 

Data for Great Britain. Labor force survey data for 
Great Britain are available from 1971 onward These 
data, along with the 1%1 population census, form the 
basis of the data adjusted to U S concepts. I hey show 
unemployment rates for persons under 25 years of age 
However, they do not permit a breakdown for teen- 



agers and young adults (ages 20 to 24) Therefore, Brit- 
ish statistics on registrations at employment offices have 
also been used. The registrition statistics generally un- 
derstate unemployment because they do not include un- 
registered jobseekers. Young persons who are looking 
for work often do not register as unemployed because 
they are usually not eligible for unemployment bene- 
fits, having worked only intermittently or not at all On 
the other hand, British registration statistics are avail- 
able by age only for the month of July through 1975. 
July is a peak month for youth unemployment in Great 
Britain, annual average registered unemployment for 
youth would be somewhat lower. Since 1975, data by 
age for months other than July have been published by 
Great Britain, and these have been shown in chapter 2 
They indicate youth unemployment rates several per- 
centage points lower than the July figures 

Although not internationally comparable, the British 
registration data do give some idea of the relative lev- 
els of teenage and young adult unemployment in Great 
Britain Also, in years of high unemployment such as 
the recent past, young persons hav^ a higher propensi- 
ty to register as unemployed, so thai the recent British 
registration figures (l e , post- 1975) do not understate 
youth unemployment to any great extent For example, 
1978 registrations data by age for three time periods 
indicate a youth unemployment raie of about 12 per- 
cent. The British household survey data for 1978. ad- 
justed to U.S concepts, yield an annual average rate of 
about 14 percent for youth 

The adjusted British unemployment rates show;, in 
this bulletin differ slightly from previously published 
estimates. The revisions arise mainly from a new meth- 
od of inflating the household survey results to universe 
levels Further revisions may be made as additional in- 
formation becomes available from surveys sponsored 
by the European Community. Therefore, the adjusted 
British figures should be regarded as preliminary 
estimates. 

Data for Italy The data for Italy present a special 
problem because the necessary statistics were not avail- 
able to adjust them to U S concepts Because Italy has 
had a severe and unique youth unemployment problem, 
Italy was included in this analysis The unadjusted data 
should be viewed with caution, but they are roughly 
suggestive of the dimensions of Italian youth unemploy- 
ment Youth unemployment rates for Italy would prob- 
ably be a few percentage points lower if n wen: possi- 
ble to adjust them fully to a US basts, but they would 
still be extremely hi^h by international standards 

Hit chief different is in the \\a\s in ulmh countries measure and 
define unemployment and the methods ol adjust mu foreign daU to 
I S concepts are described in detail in Itttenhiltotutl ( nnpuri\on\ at 
Vmmplaxmvtit, Bulletin l y7y (Bureau ol I t |boi Statistic. I'* 7 *) I ht 
bulletin aKo describe tin met link nf adjustment ol dat i h\ am 

/bid . chap * 
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Chapter 2. International 
Comparisons of Youth 
Unemployment 



.In most industrial countries, unemployment rates for 
young people historically have been higher than those 
for their elders. However, the extent of unemployment 
for youth has varied widely, both among the countries 
and over time within countries. Relatively high levels 
have occurred in the United States and Canada through- 
out the post- World War II period. For most of the oth- 
er countries, the problems of youth in the labor market 
are a much more recent phenomenon. In Germany and 
Japan, the recent increase in youth joblessness marks a 
significant departure from the past. A deteriorating job 
situation for young persons began in the mid- or late 
1960's in Great Britain, France, and Sweden, and even 
earlier in Italy. Thus, although cyclical factors are large- 
ly responsible for the very high levels of youth unem- 
ployment from 1974 onward, the roots of the problem 
go back further than the most recent economic 
downturn. 

Table 1 presents unemployment data by age group 
for selected years of the 1960-79 period. Except for 
Italy, the data have been adjusted so that they approx- 
imate U.S. concepts. British data are also shown on an 
unadjusted (registered unemployed) basis because these 
are much more current and detailed than the adjusted 
data. For recent years, at least, the British registrations 
data are fairly good indicators of youth unemployment. 

Long-term trends 

In the early 1960's, youth unemployment rates as well 
as overall jobless rates were low in Australia, Japan, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Sweden. For ex- 
ample, teenage unemployment rates ranged from 0.3 
percent in Germany to 4 percent in France (chart 2) 
Young adults' rates varied less widely, from 0.4 percent 
in Germany to 2.7 percent in Great Britain (chart 3) 
The statistics for the United States, Canada, and Italy 
were in marked contrast: The North American coun- 
tries had teenage unemployment rates in the 13 to 15 
percent range, and Italy's teenage rate was over 9 per- 
cent. Italy's moderate overall unemployment rate 
masked a severe youth unemployment problem, Jobless 
rates for young adults were also relatively high in tl -m; 
three countries. 



In thelatter years of the 1960's, youth unemployment 
rates began to climb in France, Germany, and Great 
Britain and, to a much lesser degree, in Sweden and 
Australia. By i 70, French and German teenagers had 
much higher jobless rates than in the early 1960's, al- 
though the German rate was only 1.4 percent. Young 
adult rates in France had also climbed upward, but they 
remained very low rn Germany. Data adjusted sepa- 
rately for teenagers and young adults were not avail- 
able for Great Britain in the 1970's. Registrations data, 
however, indicate a sizable increase in unemployment 
for both groups. In all three countries, overall unem- 
ployment in 1970 was somewhat higher than in the ear- 
ly 1960's. In contrast, the United States and Canada ac- 
tually had lower national jobless rates in 1970 than in 
1960, but slightly higher teenage rates. Youth unem- 
ployment in North America remained much higher than 
in Western Europe, Australia, and Japan. Italian youth 
unemployment rose to a level close to that of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Japan was the only country which 
did not record a rise in teenage unemployment between 
1960 and 1970 4 

Unemployment rates for young adults did not neces- 
sarily follow the teenage pattern. In the United States 
and Canada, jobless rates for 20- to 24-year-olds de- 
clined between 1960 to 1970 In the other countries 
where teenage unemployment rose, the rates for young 
adults also rose, but only France and Italy had sharper 
increases for young adults than for teenagers. 

The 1974-75 recession brought sharp increases in un- 
employment in all countries studied except Sweden, 
where a high level of employment was maintained 
through considerable expansion of such programs as la- 
bor market training and public works Youth jobless 
rates in the other countries rose rapidly and by 1975 
U S. teenage unemployment was at a postwar peak of 
almost 20 percent, the highest rate among the nations 
studied Italian and Canadian teenage rates were next 
highest, in the 15-17 percent range. Australian. French, 
and British teenagers had rates of unemployment above 
10 percent for the first time in the postwar period Ger- 
man teenagers reached a jobless high of 4 7 percent in 
1975, two and one-half times the level in the previous 
year Japanese teenage unemployment also moved up- 
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Tible 1. Unemployment rates by age, adjusted to U.S concepts, selected years. 1960-79 

(Percent) 



Country 
and date 


All 
working 
ages 


Under age 25 




Total 


Teenager' 


Age 
20 to 24 


25 
and 

over 


United States 












1960 


55 


11 2 


14 7 


8 7 


4 4 


1970 


4 9 


11 0 


15 2 


82 


33 


1974 


56 


11 8 


16 0 


90 


3 6 


1975 


85 


16 1 


199 


136 


6 0 


1976 


7 7 


14 7 


19 0 


120 


5 5 


1977 


70 


136 


17 7 


10 9 


4 9 


1978 


60 


12 2 


16 3 


95 


4 0 


1979 


58 


11 7 


16 1 


90 


3 9 


Canada 












1960 


70 


11 1 


13 5 


93 


58 


1970 


5 7 


10 0 


13 9 


75 


4 2 


1974 


53 


93 


11 6 


76 


3 9 


1975 


69 


12 0 


14 9 


99 


50 


1976 


7 1 


12 7 


15 7 


10 5 


5 1 


1977 


8 1 


14 4 


17 5 


12 2 


58 


1978 


34 


14 5 


17 9 


12 2 


6 1 


1979 


7 5 


130 


16 1 


108 


54 


Australia* 7 












1964 


1 4 


2 7 


3 7 


1 6 


9 


1967 


1 9 


30 


36 


2 5 


1 5 


1970 


1 7 


2 7 


38 


1 8 


1 3 


1974 


2 7 


4 9 


66 


36 


1 9 


1975 


49 


97 


13 9 


64 


3 2 


1976 


4 3 


100 


14 4 


66 


2 9 


1977 


56 


12 0 


174 


75 


3 3 


1978 


63 


12 6 


17 3 


88 


39 


1979 


62 


130 


18 1 


88 


3 7 


Japan: 












1960 


1 7 


2 1 


2 2 


2 0 


1 5 


1970 


1 2 


20 


20 


20 


9 


19*4 


1 4 


2 5 


26 


23 


1 2 


1975 


1 9 


3 1 


3 7 


29 


1 6 


1976 


20 


32 


4 1 


30 


1 8 


1977 


20 


3 7 


4 8 


3 5 


1 8 


1978 


23 


38 


4 7 


36 


2 0 


1979 


2 1 


36 


49 


33 


1 9 


France 1 












March 1963 


1 4 


28 


40 


1 8 


1 1 


March 1970 


2 5 


48 


70 


3 7 


2 0 


March 1974 


28 


62 


98 


48 


21 i\ 


April 1975 


38 


84 


12 7 


69 


28 il 


March 1976 


4 5 


10 8 


170 


86 


33 


March 1977 


49 


11 9 


18 7 


96 


35 


October 1977 


5 1 


13 1 


21 8 


9 1 


33 


March 1978 


49 


11 8 


190 


96 


36 


October 1978 


6 1 


15 3 


25 8 


10 8 


40 


March 1979 


5 7 


14 2 


22 7 


1 1 4 


4 1 



Country 
and date 



Germany 4 

April 1963 
Apri! 1970 
April 1974 
May 1975 
May 1976 
April 1977 
April 1978 
April 1979 

Great Britain 

Adjusted data 
April 1961 

1971 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

Registered 
unemployed 0 
July 1071 
July 1974 
July 1975 
January 1976' 
July 1976 
January 1977 
July 19"7 
January 1978 
July 1978 
October 1978 
January 1979 
April 1979 
July 1979 

Italy: 

Unadjusted* 
1964 
1970 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977' 
1978* 

Sweden 

1962 
1970 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



AM 
worl- inq 
ages 



0 1 
5 

1 2 

1 y 
3 1 

3 2 
3 0 

2 7 



1 9 

39 

3 1 

4 6 
60 
6 4 
6 3 



30 
2 3 
4 1 
49 
55 
54 
60 
58 
58 
53 
53 

4 9 

5 3 



28 
32 
29 
34 
37 
46 
50 



1 5 
1 5 
20 
1 6 
1 6 

1 8 
22 

2 1 



Undo' dge 25 



0 3 

1 0 
1 b 
4 5 

4 9 

5 0 
4 5 
3 9 



2 4 
6 1 
5 7 
9 3 

12 7 
135 

13 7 



4 5 

38 
92 
9>~ 

13 0 
106 

14 7 

11 4 
13 9 
106 
10 1 

86 

12 3 



7 3 

10 2 

11 2 

12 9 
14 6 
17 7 
19 4 



2 7 
29 
4 5 
3P 

3 8 

4 4 
56 

5 1 



feen.ige 



0 1 

1 4 
1 9 
4 

5 1 
5 0 
4 h 
4 1 



53 
4 5 
12 0 
116 
20 1 
129 
23 2 
139 
22 1 
138 
11 9 
94 
19 1 



9 1 

123 
143 
168 
19 2 
22 9 
25 2 



3 3 

4 3 
68 
56 

5 5 
67 
82 
7 5 



'16- to 19 year olds in United States. France, Great Britain (1974 on 
ward), and Sweden. 1 5- to 19-year olds in Canada, Australia. Japan Ger 
many and Great Britain (prior to 1974) and 14 to 19-year-olds in Italy 

'There is a discontinuity between the 1%4 figures and those for later 
years and between tlv 1977 figures and those for later years The im 
pact on data continuity is small 

'Prench unemployment rates for March Of April are usually slightly 
beiOA the annual average October figures are generally slightly above 
the annual average Unemployment rates for 1963 are understated in 
relation to later data 

4 German unemployment rates for April are usually slightly lower than 
the annua! average 

*Not available 

'Statistics on the registered unemployed shown because iiatd ad 



lusted to U S concepts for 1979 onward are not available Unemploy 
ment rates based on the registered unemployed were calculated using 
the civilian labor force as the denominator (official British figures use 
the wage and salary labor force as the denominator) 

Trom 1976 onward data exclude adult students (i e students age 18 
an i over) registered as unemployed during school vacations 

*Data for Italy could not be adjusted to U S concepts by age (see 
Technical Appendix) The adjusted overall rates for 1976 and prior years 
were very close to the unadjusted rates (for example the rate of * 7 per 
rent in 1976 is adjusted to 3 6 percent on a U S basis) However the 
rates for 1977 onward diverge to a greater extent (in 1978. the unad 
justed rate was 5 percent the adjusted rate 3 7 percent) 

'Based on data from revised Italian survey not entirely comparable 
with previous survey 
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Chart 2 Teenage unemployment rates, selected years, 
1960-79 
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Chart 3 Unemployment rates for young adults, selected years, 

1960-79 



Year 




0 5 10 1C- 20 

Percent 



' Not adjusted to U S concepts 



7 

13 



ward but, at 3.7 percent, was still the lowest z.aong the 
industrial countries. 

Unemployment rates for young adults also surged 
upward during the recession, but the United States, 
Canada, and Italy were the only countries where they 
approached or exceeded 10 percent. The sharpest in- 
creases in unemployment rates for 20- to 24-year-olds 
between 1970 and 1975 were recorded in Australia and 
Germany, but the rates in both countries remained well 
below those in the United States, Canada, and Italy 

In 1976-79, youth unemployment rates dect.ned 
somewhat in the United States but continued rising in 
the other countries, except that in Germany and Great 
Britain the increases leveled off. By 1977 or 1978, youth 
unemployment rates and teenage rates were higher in 
Canada, Australia, France, Great Britain, and Italy than 
in the United States. Rates for young adults were also 
higher, except in Australia. The more recent develop- 
ments marked a dramatic change from 1975 and most 
previous years when the U.S youth unemployment rate 
was by far the highest among the countries compared. 
Swedish youth unemployment rates began to rise in 

1977, and by 1978 the teenage rate reached a peak of 
8.2 percent. The rate moved down to 7.5 percent in 
1 979, but was still extremely high by Swedish standards. 

Youth share of unemployment 

There are wide international variations in the share 
of total unemployment borne by youth. Table 2 shows 
the percent distribution of the unemployed and the la- 
bor force by age for selected years since 1960. Through- 
out the period, Italy has had the highest proportion of 
the unemployed in the youthful age groups, yet one of 
the lowest proportions of youth in the labor force. In 

1978, for example, two-thirds of the Italian unemployed 
were under 25, while only about one-sixth of the labor 
force was under 25 Australia was the only other coun- 
try where more than half of the unemployed were un- 
der 25. In most years, Australia's youth share of the 
labor force was less than naif the proportion of youth 
among the unemployed. 

The proportion of youth among the unemployed was 
also relatively high in North America in the late 1970's — 
close to half— where they were only about a quarter of 
the labor force. In France. Great Britain, and Sweden, 
two-fifths of the unemployment but less than one-fifth 
of the labor force were youth, 

Japan had, by far, the lowest component of youth 
among .the unemployed at the end of the 1970's. Per- 
sons under* 25 made up onif slightly over one-fifth of 
the Japanese unemployed and about one-eighth of the 
work force. The proportion of German youth among 
the unemployed was also relatively low, 28 percent in 

1979, German youth were 20 percent of the labor force. 
Germany and Japan were the countries where the youth 
share of unemployment most closely approximated their 
share of the labor force In almost all the other coun- 



tries, the proportion of youth among the unemployed 
was at least double their proportion in the labor force. 

With the exception of Japan, youth have borne an 
increasing share of unemployment since 1%0. Canada, 
the United States, and Great Britain had the sharpest 
increases. In North America, the biggest increase came 
between I960 and 1970. In Great Britain, the largest 
increase occurred after 1970 The proportion of North 
American youth in the tebor force has also risen signif- 
icantly since 1960, although not as rapidly as youth un- 
employment. In Great Britain, however, the rise in the 
youth component of unemployment nas occurred de- 
spite a decline in the proportion of youth in the labor 
force. 

The proportion of youth among the unemployed 
dropped in Australia from 52 percent in 1964 to 44 per- 
cent in 1970. However, it rose sharply during the re- 
cession, peaking at 57 percent in 1977 Throughout the 
period, the youth share of the labor force has held 
steady around 27 percent France, Germany, and Italy 
had rising proportions of unemployment borne by youth 
between the early 1960's and 1970. The French and 
Italian youth proportions have continued to rise slow- 
ly, but the German youth share, after a sharp increase 
in 1975, has since levelled off. Germany has had a vir- 
tually stable youth component in the labor force, about 
20 percent, throughout the period. France and Italy 
have had slowly declining trends in the proportion of 
youth in the labor force 

In several countries, there were differences m trends 
for teenagers compared with young adults In Austra- 
lia, France, and Italy, the proportion of unemployment 
borne by teenagers moved down, while the proportion 
for young adults rose, Sweden had a relatively steady 
unemployment share for teenagers, but an increase in 
the proportion for young adults. In Japan, the teenage 
share has dropped sharply, while the young adult pro- 
portion rose rapidly between I960 and 1970, but then 
declined to below the 1960 level by 1979 

Youth-adult ratios 

Youth unemployment rates are, of course, affected 
by the overall job situation in each country. Therefore, 
comparative ratios of youth to adult unemployment 
rates are shown in table 3 and chart 4 Such ratios may 
also be affected by the general level of unemployment, 
but they more accurately reflect the relative problems 
of youth In all years studied, Italy had the widest 
youth-adult differential The United States also ranked 
relatively high until recent years. The narrowest gaps 
between youth and adult unemployment were found in 
Germany, Japan, and, until 1975, Great Britain. 

In most of Western Europe and Australia, the 
youth-to-adult unemployment rate differential has been 
widening recently. Between 1970 and 1979, the differ- 
ential grew from 2 4 to 3 5 in France, and from 2.2 to 
3 4 in Sweden, for example For France and Sweden, 
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TaWe 2. Parctnt distribution of the unemployed and the labor force by age, selected years, 1960-79 



Country 
and date 


Unemployed 


Labor force 


Under age 25 


OR 

and 
over 


Under age 25 


OR 

and 
over 


Total 


Teenagers 1 


Age 
20 to 24 


Total 


T jenagers' 


Age 
20 to 24 


United States. 


















1960 


34 


18 


15 


66 


17 


7 


10 


83 


1970 


48 


27 


21 


52 


22 


9 


13 


78 


1974 


51 


28 


23 


49 


24 


10 


14 


76 


1975 


46 


22 


23 


54 


24 


10 


15 


76 


1976 


46 


23 


23 


54 


24 


9 


15 


76 


1977 


47 


24 


23 


53 


24 


9 


1* 


76 


1978 


49 


26 


24 


51 


24 


10 


11p 


76 


1979 


49 


26 


23 


51 


24 


9 


15 


76 


Canada. 


















1960 


35 


18 


16 


65 


22 


9 


12 


78 


1970 


45 


25 


20 


55 


25 


10 


15 


75 


1974 


47 


25 


22 


53 


27 


12 


15 


73 


1975 


47 


25 


22 


53 


27 


12 


16 


73 


1976 


48 


25 


23 


52 


27 


1 1 


16 


73 


1977 


48 


24 


24 


52 


27 


1 1 


16 


73 


1978 


46 


24 


23 


53 


27 


1 1 


16 


73 


1979 


47 


24 


23 


53 


27 


1 1 


16 


73 


Australia:' 


















1964 


52 


38 


14 


49 


27 


14 


13 


73 


1967 


43 


25 


18 


57 


27 


13 


14 


73 


1970 


44 


27 


17 


57 


27 


12 


15 


73 


1974 


47 


28 


20 


53 


26 


11 


15 


74 


1975 


52 


33 


19 


48 


26 


12 


15 


74 


1976 


55 


35 


20 


45 


26 


11 


15 


74 


1977 


57 


37 


20 


43 


27 


12 


15 


73 


1978 


f4 


33 


21 


46 


27 


12 


15 


73 


1979 


56 


35 


21 


44 


27 


12 


15 


73 


Japan: 


















1960 


29 


13 


16 


69 


23 


10 


13 


77 


1970 


37 


10 


27 


63 


22 


6 


16 


78 


1974 


30 


7 


22 


70 


17 


4 


13 


83 


1975 


25 


6 


19 


73 


15 


3 


12 


85 


1976 


22 


6 


17 


75 


14 


3 


11 


86 


1977 


25 


6 


18 


76 


13 


3 


1 1 


87 


1978 


22 


6 


16 


78 


13 


3 


10 


87 


1979 


21 


6 


15 * 


79 


13 


3 


10 


87 


France: 


















March 1963 


34 


22 


13 


66 


18 


8 


10 


82 


March 1970 


37 


17 


20 


63 


20 


6 


13 


80 


March 1974 


39 


17 


22 


61 


1 8 


5 


13 


82 


March 1975 


39 


16 


23 


61 


17 


5 


13 


83 


March 1976 


41 


16 


24 


59 


17 


4 


13 


83 


March 1977 


41 


16 


25 


59 


17 


4 


13 


83 


March 1978 


39 


15 


24 


61 


16 


4 


12 


84 


March 1979 


40 


15 


24 


60 


16 


4 


12 


84 


Gtrmary 


















April 1963 


22 


7 


15 


78 


21 


9 


12 


79 


Apni 1970 


34 


22 


12 


67 


19 


8 


10 


81 


April 10*4 


26 


12 


14 


74 


18 


8 


11 


82 


May 1*tt> 


30 


15 


16 


70 


20 


9 


11 


80 


May 1976 


31 


1? 


lb 


69 


20 


9 


11 


80 


April 1977 


31 


13 


17 


69 


19 


9 


11 


Q 1 

ol 


April 1978 


30 


13 


16 


70 


20 


9 


11 


CO 


April 1979 


28 


13 


15 


72 


20 


9 


11 


80 


Great Britain 


















Adjusted data 


















April 1961 


28 


13 


15 


72 


21 


11 


10 


79 


1971 


32 


<n 


( J ) 


68 


21 


(*) 




79 


1974 


32 




(>) 


68 


17 


(*) 




83 


1975 


35 


e) 


( J ) 


65 


17 


(*) 




83 


1976 


38 




0 


62 


18 


( J ) 




82 


1977 


38 




( J ) 


62 


18 


i 1 ) 




82 


1978 


41 




(>) 


59 


19 


( J i 




81 



See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 2. Continued- Peccant distribution of the unemployed and the labor force by age. selected years, 1960-79 





Unemployed 


Labor force 




vuunif y 


Under age 25 




Under age 25 


25 








25 








snd date 






Age 
20 to 24 


and 


Total 


Teenagers 


Age 


and 




Total 


Teenagers' 


over 


20 to 24 


over 


Gr«at Brltt in— Continued 


















Registered unemployed 4 










21 




12 


79 


July 1971 


31 


15 


16 


69 


8 


July 1974 


30 


14 


16 


f U 


18 


7 


11 


81 
81 
81 
81 


July 1975 


42 


22 


19 


58 


19 


8 


11 


July 1976'' 


44 


28 


16 


56 


19 


8 
8 


11 


July 1977 


46 


29 


16 


54 


19 


11 


July 1978 


45 


29 


16 


55 


19 


8 


11 


81 
81 


July 1S79 


44 


28 


16 


56 


19 


8 


11 


Italy: 


















Unadjusted 










21 


11 


10 


79 


1964 


56 


36 


21 


44 


1970 


c 1 


30 


31 


39 


19 


8 


11 


81 




65 


33 


32 


35 


17 


7 


10 


83 


1974 ^ 

1975 ft 


64 


32 


31 


36 


17 


6 


10 


83 


1976 


64 


32 


32 


36 


16 


6 


10 


84 


_ 1977 § 


66 


34 


32 


"*4 


17 


7 


10 


83 


1978 4 


66 


33 


33 


3^ 


17 


7 


10 


oo 


Sweden: 
















no 


1962 


33 


20 


13 


69 


18 


9 


9 


1970 


34 


17 


17 


69 


18 


6 


12 


82 


1974 


38 


20 


18 


62 


17 


6 


11 


83 


1975 


39 


21 


18 


61 


17 


6 


11 


83 


1976 


39 


21 


18 


61 


17 


6 


11 


83 


1977 


40 


21 


19 


60 


16 


6 


1 1 


84 


1978 


40 


20 


20 


60 


16 


6 


11 


84 


1S79 


40 


20 


19 


60 


16 


6 


11 


84 



'16- to 19-year-olds in United States, France, Great Britain (1974 on 
ward), and Sweden, 15- to 19-year-olds in Canada, Australia, Japan. Ger- 
many, and Great Britain (prior to 1974). and 14- to 19-year olds in Italy 

'There ts a discontinuity between trie 1^o4 f.Oures and those for later 
.years and between the 1977 figures and those for later years The im- 
pact on data continuity is small 

'Not available 



'Statistics on the registered unemployed are shown because data ad- 
justed to U S concepts for 1979 onward are not available 

5 From 1976 onward, data exclude adult students (i e , students age 18 
and over) registered as unemployed during school vacations 

•Based on data from revised Italian survey not entirely comparable 
with previous survey 



the teenage-to-adult ratio widened from about 3 5 to 5. 
Italy had the highest youth-adult ratio throughout this 
period, and it rose even higher to 9.7 by 1978, over 
three times the U.S. level. Teenage employment rates 
in Italy were over 12 times the rates for adults in 1978, 
up from 8 in 1970. Great Britain had very low differ* 
entials between youths and adults prior to 1975. In 1975, 
the ratio rose to 2.6 on a survey basis (U.S. concepts) 
and to over 3 on a registration basis. By 1978, the ratio 
on the survey basis was up to 3. Canadian, German, 
and Japanese youth-adult ratios have remained relative- 
ly low and stable in the 1970's, but are higher than they 
were in the 1960's. Canadian youth had jobless rates 
almost twice those of adults in 1960; in the 1970's, youth 
rates were around two and one-half times those for 
adults. German data for April 19^v- indicate no differ- 
ence between youth and adult unemployment rates, and 
this was true throughout the 1960's in Germany, except 
in the 1967-68 recession. By 1970 however, German 
youth rates were over twice as high as adult jobless 
rttes. The German youth-adult ratio subsequently fell 
back to under 2 uv 1974-79. 

Although the overall } omh-tuiult differential has held 
fairly steady in Japan, the teenage-to-adult ratio has 



been edging upward. In 1977, it peaked at 2.7 compared 
with just 1.5 in 1960 and 2.2 in 1970. 

Australian youth had a jobless rate three 'ames that 
of adults in 1964 and twice that of aduiia in 1970. In 
1974-76 the differential widened and in 1977 moved 
higher still. The teenage differential was around 4 in 
1964, but rose to about 5 in 1976-77. The differential 
narrowed somewhat in 1978, but edged upward again 
in 1979. 

In the United States, in contrast to Western Europe, 
Canada, and Australia, the gap between youth and adult 
unemployment narrowed between 1970 and 1977. 
Americans under 25 had unemployment rates 3.3 times 
those for adults in 1970 and 1974. In 1975-77, the dif- 
ferential narrowed but rose in 1978-79 to about 3, still 
lower than in the early 1970's. The same general pat- 
tern was also true for ratios of teenage to adult unem- 
ployment. In the United States, the youth-adult differ- 
ential tends to fluctuate in a countercyclical manner— 
in recessions, adult unemployment rates rise more sharp- 
ly than youth rates, but adult rates also fall more ra- 
pidly in economic recoveries. Teenagers are more like- 
ly than adult me n to e nt e r the labor force -during up- 
swings and to withdraw from or fail to join the labor 
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Tabl« 3. Ratios of youth to adult unemployment rates, selected years, 1960-79 



Country 


1960 


1970 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 




Youth to-adult ratio' 


United States 


25 


33 


33 


2 7 


2 ? 


28 


3 1 


30 


Canada 


1 9 


24 


2 4 


24 


2 5 


25 


2 4 


24 


Austratra 


2 3 0 


2 1 


2 6 


30 


34 


36 


32 


35 


Japan* 


1 4 


22 


2 1 


1 9 


1 8 


2 1 


1 9 


1 9 


France 1 


4 2 5 


24 


3 0 


30 


33 


34 


33 


3 5 


Germany* 


6 1 0 


25 


1 6 


1 8 


1 9 


1 9 


1 7 


1 6 


Great Britain 


















U S concept 


'1 4 


M 8 


2 3 


26 


28 


28 


30 


Ct 


Registrations' 1 * 
Italy 10 




•1 7 


1 9 


32 


34 


37 


3 5 


33 


"49 


68 


93 


86 


9 1 


93 


9 7 


n 


Sweden 


w 2 3 


22 


30 


32 


32 


34 


35 


34 




Teenage to adult ratio' ' 


United States 


33 


46 


4 4 


33 


35 


36 


4 1 


4 1 


Canada 


23 


33 


30 


30 


3 1 


30 


29 


30 


Australia 


M t 


29 


3 5 


43 


50 


53 


4 4 


49 


JaDan 


1 5 


22 


22 


23 


23 


2 7 


24 


26 


France 1 


'3 6 


35 


4 7 


4 5 


5 2 


53 


53 


55 


Germany* 


1 0 


35 


1 7 


1 9 


20 


1 9 


1 8 


1 6 


Great Britain 


















U S concepts 


1 2 


( 4 ) 


r» 


t 4 ) 


(') 


(*) 


('l 


C) 


Regi .rations' 0 


n 


•2 0 


23 


4 1 


53 


58 


5 5 


52 


Italy 1 * 


"6 1 


82 


11 9 


11 2 


120 


1? 1 


126 


(') 


Sweden 


"2 8 


33 


45^ 


4 7 


46 


52 


5 1 


50 



'April 1961 
•1971 

J Not avai able 

'°Not adjusted to U S concepts British data are for July 
'1964 
M962 

'Ratio ot teenage unemployment rate to rate for persons 25 and over 

opportunities increase, a sizable group of 16- and 17- 
year-olds leave school in response." 

•Marcia Frecdman, "The Youth Labor Market/* m From School 
to Work: Improvmg the Transition, a collection of policy papers 
prepared for the National Commission for Manpower Policy 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1976). p 24. 



'Ratio of unemployment rate for persons under 25 to rate tor persons 
25 and over 
M964 

*March or April tor each year 
'March 1963 

'April or May for each year 
•April 1963 

fo^ce during downswings, thus reducing cyclical vari- 
ations in the teenage unemployment rate. Teenage la- 
bor force participation rates tend to level off during 
recessions and tofesume their long-term upward trend 
during recoveries. Teenagers may decide to prolong 
their schooling when job opportunities are poor. When 
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Chart 4 

Ratios of youth and teenage to adult 
unemployment rates, 1960 and 1979 



United 
States 



Canada 



1960 or 
nearest year 
I 

1979 or 
nearest year 



Australia 



Japan 



France 



gill 



15 10 5 

Youth-to-adult ratio 

1 Not adjusted to U S concepts 




Germany 



Great 
Britain 



Italy 1 



Sweden 




0 5 10 15 

Teenage-to-adult ratio 
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Chapter 3. Factors Affecting 
Youth Unemployment 



International differences in youth jobless rates are 
partly the result of differences in the timing and sever- 
ity of recessions. However, in times of both prosperity 
and recession, the United States has had youth unem- 
ployment rates which rank among the highest in the 
\ industrial world. The United States has also had a rath- 
er wide differential between youth and adult unemploy- 
ment rates, although some countries have caught up 
with or surpassed the United States in recent years, as 
discussed previously. 

Some of the factors which underlie international dif- 
ferences in youth unemployment rotes are discussed in 
this chapter. Supply and demand trends in the youth 
labor market are discussed first. Other aspects consid- 
ered are the student labor force apprenticeship, coun- 
seling and placement services, and the youth minimum 
wage. Differences in minority group unemployment are 
also taken up. Finally, there is an attempt to identify 
those factors responsible for the recent emergence of 
high youth unemployment abroad and the changing 
comparative picture. 

Trends in labor supply 

The United States and Canada have had rapid in- 
creases in the youth labor force— both teenagers and 
young adults— since the early 1960's, The European 
countries and Japan, in contrast, have had a declining 
teenage work force and a decline or little growth for 
youth 20 to 24 years of age. 

Tables 4 and 5 present levels and growth rates of the 
teenage and young adult labor force for the period 1960 
to 1979. The number of teenagers in the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian work force grew at an annual rate of 3.6 to 4 
percent. Australian teenagers were the only others with 
a rising trend over this period. A very sharp decline 
occurred for teenagers in Japan, Italy, and France, with 
lesser rates of decrease in Great Britain and Sweden, 
and virtually no change in Germany. The young adult 
work force increased more rapidly or declined more 
slowly than the teenage labor force in all countries stud* 
ied except Germany. In three countries with a declin- 
ing teenage labor force, the young adult labor force 
had an upward trend (France, Great Britain, and Swe- 
den). Great Britain, Germa ny, Italy, and Japan had 
overaTTtfeclines in the labor force under age 25 during 
the 1960-79 period (see chart 5). 



There were some dramatic changes in labor force 
trends in the 1970's. The growth rates of the youth la- 
bor force in North American countries moderated in 
the latter part of the 1970's. For instance, the U.S. teen- 
age labor force grew at an annutl rate of 4 percent 
during the 1960-75 period, but growth then tapered off, 
and in 1979 the teenage labor force declined. There was 
also a moderation in the growth of the young adult la- 
bor force in North America. 

In Great Britain and Italy, the youth labor force rose 
during 1975-79 after many years of decline. Growth in 
the Australian teenage labor force accelerated during 
the same period. The declining trend for teenagers was 
halted in Germany and Sweden in the first half of the 
1970's, but resumed in the latter half In Japan, the teen- 
age decline became even more pronounced in the first 
half of the 1970's through 1976. 

Germany and Italy have had recent turnarounds in 
the trend of the young adult labor force. For both coun- 
tries the earlier declining trend has been supplanted by 
a rising trend since around 1975. In Japan, the young 
adult labor force rose in the 1960's, but declined in the 
1970's. _ - 

There are also large differences in the relative size 
of the youth labor force. The following tabulation shows 
the percent of the labor force accounted for by youth 
in 1979. Canada and Australia had the highest propor- 
tions of young people in their work force, with the 
United States ranking next. Japan, France, and Sweden 
had substantially lower proportions. The international 
differences were particularly wide for teenagers, who 
have much higher unemployment rates than young 
adults. 





All 
youth 


Teenagers 


Young 
adults 


United States 


24 


9 


15 


Canada 


27 


11 


16 


Australia . 


27 


12 


15 


Japan 


13 


3 


10 


France .... 


16 


4 


12 


Germany 


20 


9 


11 


Great Britain 


19 


8 


11 


Italy (1978). , 


17 


7 


10 


Sweden ... 


16 


6 


{1 



The United States and Canada, then, were under 
un usual pressure from a relatively large andJGast^grow- 
ing teenage and young adult labor force which helped 
contribute to higher rates of both overall and youth 



Charts 



Trends in the youth labor force, 
1960-79 



Under age 25 



United States 
Canada 
Australia 
Japan 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 

Italy 1 
Sweden 




-8-5-4-3-2-1 0 1 1 3 4 5 

Teenaje tB Average annual percent change 



United States 

Canada 
Australia 
Japan 
Ffance 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Italy 1 
Sweden 




United States 
Canada 
Australia 
Japan 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Italy 1 
Sweden 



-6 -5 -4 -3-2-1 0 1 2 
Wttflustetf to US. concepts. Avenge a^m^^ercem^nar^e 



3 4 5 
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Table 4. Youth tabor force, selected years, 1960-79 

(Thousands) 



Country 



United States 

Canada 

Australia 

Japan 

France 2 

Germany* 

Great Britain* 

Italy* 

Sweden 



Under age 25 



1960 



11,544 
1,375 
'1 223 
10.340 
'3,437 
'5,630 
•5,110 
4,779 
">678 



1970 



17,830 
2 131 
1,474 

10 950 
4,159 
4,939 

'5,121 
3,649 
693 



1975 



22 ?65 

2 701 
1 618 
8.080 

3 786 
5,128 

4 731 
3 241 

b83 



1979 



24 780 
3 025 
1 755 
6 960 
3,621 
5 316 
4.994 

9 3 432 
691 



Teenagers 



1960 



4 841 
598 

'641 

4.450 
3 1 511 
J 2,?41 
'2 616 
2,474 
"331 



19/0 



7 247 
851 
647 

2 970 

1 317 

2 206 
'2 110 
1 497 

230 



1975 



8 798 
1 153 
M4 
1 630 

1 027 

2 378 
1 937 
1 251 

246 



197Q 



9 512 
1 259 
787 

1 440 
877 

2 352 
2 039 

*1 326 
241 



Age 20 to 24 



1960 



6 703 
777 
'581 
5 890 
M 926 
3 3.289 
fc 2 494 
2 305 
,c 347 



1970 



10 583 

1 279 
828 

7 980 

2 842 
2 732 
3011 
2 152 

463 



1975 



13 467 

1 548 
904 

6 450 

2 759 
2 750 
2 794 
1 990 

436 



1979 



15 268 

1 766 
967 

5.520 

2 744 
2 965 
2.956 

4 2 106 
450 



'1964 

'Data for March or April each year 
M963 

*0ata for April or May each year 

'Mid yea/ estimates 

•1961 

unemployment. Although labor force growth rates in 
North America have not been as rapid since 1975 as 
previously, they are still high in comparison with the 
other industrial countries. The other countries, for the 
most part, did not have to deal with increasing num- 
bers of young people coming onto the labor market un- 
til recently, if at all. The accelerating rate of entry of 
teenagers into the Australian labor market since 1975 
has certainly been a contributing factor to higher youth 
unemployment. This has also undoubtedly been a fac- 
tor in Great Britain and Italy where more teenagers 
were coming onto the labor market at a time of slack- 
ening economic activity. Diminishing rates of decline 
in teenagers entering the labor market in Japan also co- 
incided with a period of sluggish economic growth. 

Trends in birth rates, population, and participation 
rates underlie the differing trends in the youth labor 
force of the industrial countries. A bulge in the youth 
population occurred in many Western European coun- 
tries, Australia, and Japan as a result of high birth rates 
following World War II. 9 However, th™*~ were impor- 
tant differences in degree and timing. Hie birth rate 
rose sharply and remained high in the United States, 



'1971 



*Not adjusted to U S concepts and not adjusted for break in series 
related to new labor force survey instituted in 197" 7 

'New series not entirely compatible with previous years Data for 
1978 

,0 19€2 

Canada, and Australia until the latter part of the 1950\ 
resulting in a bulge in the population age 15 or 16 to 
24 that lasted from the early 1960's to the mid- or late 
1970's. In most of Western Furope and in Japan, on the 
other hand, the postwar increases in birth rates were 
not as large as in North America and they soon fell 
back to more normal levels. Italy and Great Britain had 
short-lived postwar baby booms, while r*erman birth 
rates in the early postwar years hardly increased at all. 
In Sweden, birth rates declined from 1945 to around 
the mid-1 950Y France, unlike the rest of Europe, had 
a sharp postwar increase in birth rates which was us- 
tained until about 1950 Japanese birth rates, after a 
rapid but short postwar rise, fell very sharply to levels 
far below those of the prewar period. 

During the 1960's, the United States, Canada, and 
Australia experienced declines in birth rates. In con- 

* For further discussion and charts on birth rate trends, see Margaret 
S Gordon. Youth Education and Unemployment Problems An Inter- 
national Perspective (Berkeley, Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education, 1979). pp 17-20 See also Beatrice G Reubens 
and others. The Youth Labor borce 1 945- 1 995 A Cross- national Anal- 
ysis (Montclair. N J . Ailanheld, Osmun and Co , 19xi). chap 2 



Tabla 5. Trends In th# yc» '".i labor forct, ••Itcted periods, 1960-79 

(Average annual percent change) 



Country 



United States 

Canada 

Australia 

Japan 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Italy* 

Sweden 



Under age 25 



1960-79 1960-70 1970-75 1975-79 



4 1 
42 
24 
2 1 
7 3 
»- 4 
*- 1 
18 
1 1 



4 4 
4 4 

'32 
6 

>2 8 
-1 9 
•0 
26 
•3 



4 5 
49 

1 9 
59 

1 9 
8 

-2 0 

2 3 
3 



'Initial year 1964 
'Initial year 1963. 
'Initial year 1961 
•1961-71 
•1971-75 



2 7 
29 

2 t 

3 7 
1 t 

9 
1 4 
M 9 
3 



Teenagufs 



1960-79 1960-70 1970-75 1975-79 



36 
40 
'1 4 
58 

-3 4 
'0 

-14 
34 

-1 9 



4 1 
J6 
' 1 
39 

'-20 
' 9 

4 -2 2 
49 

•-4 5 



40 
63 
20 
130 
49 
1 5 
•-2 2 
36 
1 4 



20 
2 2 
2 5 
30 
38 

3 
1 3 
! 2 0 

5 



Age 20 to 24 



1960-79 1960-70 1970-75 1975-79 



4 4 

4 4 

'3 5 
3 

2 2 2 
J - 7 
3 9 
5 

4 1 5 



4 7 

5 1 

'6 3 
3 1 
* 5 7 

»-2 6 
M 9 
7 

'3 7 



49 
39 
1 8 
4 1 
6 
1 

'-19 
1 6 
1 2 



3 2 
33 

1 7 
38 

1 

2 1 
1 4 

•1 9 
8 



•Not adjusted to US concepts and not adjusted for break 
related to now labor force survey instituted in 1977 
'1960-78 
'1975-78 
•Initial year 1962 



n series 
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trast, Germany* Great Britain, Sweden, and Italy had 
rising birih rates in the early to mid-1960's and Japan 
had a modest nse in the latter part of the 1960's. 

The result of these trends in birth rates was that the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and France had very 
rapid increases in the teenage population of working 
age during the 1960's. In the 1970's, the growth rates 
dropped off considerably, and, in fact, the teenage pop- 
ulation in the United States has been declining since 
1977. By contrast, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Sweden had fairly slow growth or even declines in the 
teenage population during the 1960's, but an upswing 
in growth in the 1970's. Japan had a low rate of in- 
crease in the teenage population during the 1960's, a 
sharp downward trend in the first half of the 1970's, 
and an upward trend in the second half oTfhe decade. 

Population growth patterns for young adults were 
similar to those for teenagers, with a few exceptions. 
Japan and Sweden joined North America, France, and 
Australia in a high population growth rate for young 
adults \h the 1960's, although teenage population growth 
was very slight for Japan and teenagers actually de- 
clined in Sweden during the same period. Like the trend 
for their teenagers, population growth for young adults 
was relatively slow during the 1 960's in Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy. Population growth accelerated for 
German young adults in the first half of the 1970\ and 
in Great Britain and Italy an acceleration occurred in 
the second half of the decade. 

Upward population trends were translated into rapid 
labor force growth for young people in the united 
States, Canada, and, to a lesser extent, in Australia. 
However, this was not the case in all countries. In 
France, for example, where the teenage population of 
working age grew at a rapid rate in the 1960's, this did 
not result in any increase in the number of teenagers 
coming onto the labor market because labor force par- 
ticipation rates for these young people fell sharply. Ta- 
ble 6 Shows youth labor force participation rates for 
two years, one in the early 1960's and one in the late 
1970's. Between these two periods, teenage activity rates 
declined in all countries except the United States and 
Canada. The sharpest drop occurred in Japan, where 
teenage participation rates fell from 50 percent in 1960 
to under 19 percent in 1978. Very large declines also 
occurred in Italy, France, and Germany. Great Britain, 
Australia, and Sweden recorded more moderate de- 
creases. There was also a tendency for participation 
rates of young adults to decline outside Nortn Ameri- 
ca, although not as precipitously as for teenagers. 

The declining trends in youth labor force activity 
outside North America have resulted from the rapid 
expansion of school attendance. In the United States 
j| and Canada, school attendance has also increased, but 
in these two countries many youngsters combine school 
with work so that the expansion of educational enroll- 



Table 6. Civilian labor force participation rates by age, selected 





Under age 25 




Country and date 


Total 


Teenagers 


Age 20 to 24 


25 and over 


United States 
i960 
1978 


56 < 
68 2 


47 5 
58 0 


65 2 
76 9 


60 0 

61 7 


Canada 

i you 
'978 


50 4 
64 4 


475 
51 5 


69 4 
78 1 


55 7 
62 0 


Australia 

1 570<* 

1978 


71 9 
70 2 


68 7 
61 1 


75 8 
80 0 


56 7 
59 4 


Japan 
1960 
1978 


62 8 
44 2 


50 1 
188 


77 7 
69 4 


69 0 
66 9 


France 

rviarcn i5jdo 
March 1978 


63 1 
503 


52 5 
27 0 


75 0 
68 9 


56 6 
58 0 


Germany 

Annl 

Hpni 1 juO 

April 1978 


74 5 
59 1 


67 8 
47 1 


80 1 
74 3 


55 9 
53 0 


Great Bntam 
1978 


75 0 
684 


72 5 
59 5 


77 9 
76 3 


57 1 
61 5 


Italy 1 
i960 
1978 


607 
382 


57 8 
26 2 


64 2 

582 


53 9 
48 4 


Sweden 
1962 
1978 


70 6 
70 8 


64 8 
55 2 


77 1 
832 


62 4 
65 0 



'BLS estimates roughly comparable with 1978 data 
'Data not adjusted to U S concepts and not adjusted for break in 
sertes r&tated to new labor force survey instituted in 1977 

NOTE Data for the United States, Canada, and Italy refer to the 
civilian noninstitutional population For the other countries, the popula 
tion data include persons residing in institutions Therefore, the partici 
patton rates for these other countries are slightly understated in com 
parison with the rates for the United States, Canada, and Itajy 

ments has not lowered work activity. In the other coun- 
tries where few students are in the labor force, increases 
in school enrollment rates caused youth participation 
rates to decline. Table 7 shows trends in full-time en- 
rollment rates for teenagers and young adults. Foreign 
enrollment rates were well below the U.S. rates in 1960 
(except for young adults in Sweden). Since I960, there 
have been very large increases in enrollment rates 
abroad, but smaller increases in the United States where 
rates were already high in 1960. 

In some countries, recent reversals in participation 
rate trends have occurred which are not evident from 
table 6, since it shows only two years Participation 
rates for both teenagers and young adults in Australia, 
Sweden, and Italy declined in the 1960's, but have 
moved upward from about the mid-1970's onward. In 
other countries, the rate of decline is decelerating. One 
Swedish labor market analyst believes that the recent 
uptrend indicates that Swedish students have begun to 
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Table 7. FulMlm* school •nroHmont rates. 1960, 1970, and 1975 

(Percent) 



Country 


Age 15 to 19 


Age 20 to 24 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


UnitPd States 


64 


74 


72 


12 


20 


22 


Canada 


49 


65 


66 


7 


14 


15 


Australia 


37 


39 


44 


1 


3 


5 


Japan 


45 


64 


76 


4 


12 


14 


France 


32 


45 


53 


7 


10 


12 


Germany 


35 


47 


48 


7 


10 


12 


Great Britain 


17 


34 


45 


5 


6 


8 


Italy 


19 


32 


43 


5 


9 


17 


Sweden 


37 


56 


57 


15 


16 


14 



Source Beatrice G Reubens and others The Youth Labor Force 
1945-1995 A Cross national Analysis (Montciatr NJ AHanheid 
Osmun and Co 1981) 



adopt the North American pattern of seeking part-time 
jobs." A further factor is that school enrollment rates 
are tending to rise more slowly after the rapid expan- 
sion of the 1960's (table 7). 

In summary, rapid growth of the youth population 
combined with sharply rising participation rates to bring 
about large increases in the teenage and young adult 
labor force in North America. Australia's rapid youth 
population growth, in contrast, was not fully translated 
into labor force growth because teenage participation 
rates declined. In France, the decline in activity rates 
for teenagers was so large that it completely overrode 
the rapid growth of the youth population in the 1960's. 
The decline in participation rates for teenagers in the 
other countries, combined with slower population 
growth for this age group, resulted in a pronounced 
decline in the teenage labor force from 1960 to at least 
the mid-1970's. Declines in activity rates for young 
adults were not nearly as great as they were for teen- 
agers; therefore, the young adult labor force did not 
decline as fast or in some cases (France, Great Britain, 
Sweden) it increased while the teenage work force was 
declining. 

Demand factors 

During the 1960's, a tight labor market and strong 
economic growth in most of Europe Australia, and Ja- 
pan fostered a high demand for young workers. Labor 
shortages gave many young people opportunities to 
choose among jobs and to enter the occupational hier- 
archy at higher levels than would have been possible 
in less favorable times. Japan, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many were countries where employers recruited young 
people straight from school and provided training for 
many of them. New entrants were eagerly sought and 
employers were willing to take youngsters without oc- 
cupational skills or previous work experience. This fa- 
vorable outlook for youth abroad during the 1%0's 
changed during the 1970's as structural problems were 
intensified by deep recession. 

Even during the 1960's, however, the acceptance of 
youth as discussed above was less common in France 



and Italy, and even less visible in the United States 
where employers exhibited little active interest in hiring 
teenagers. ts Indeed, recent studies show that two-thirds 
to four-fifths of U S. employers are reluctant to hire 
youth under age 21 for regular, full-time jobs. 1 Partic- 
ularly where substantial on-the-job training costs are 
involved, employers may calculate that their investment 
would be better spent on workers over age 21, rather 
than on teenagers. Employers often cite legal restric- 
tions on hours and working conditions for teenagers as 
additional impediments to employing them. 

Long-run structural changes in the labor market have 
adversely affected the demand for young people in most 
of these countries. The shift out of agriculture and the 
decline of self-employment or small family businesses 
have greatly reduced family employment opportunities 
for youth. The decline in agricultural employment has 
been going on for decades. The United States and Great 
Britain have the smallest proportion of the labor force 
engaged in agriculture among the countries studied; Ja- 
pan and Italy have the largest. M Family employment 
opportunities in agriculture and small business did not 
always provide steady employment for young people 
but did give them some work experience. 

Further affecting the demand for young workers has 
been the changing demand for skills in the industrial 
economies A decline in the relative importance of un- 
skilled jobs, in which many youth find their fust em- 
ployment, has taken place in the course of industriali- 
zation. There are many low-skilled jobs in the rapidly 
growing service sector that may tend to replace dimin- 
ishing unskilled openings in the industrial sector, but 
service industries are also affected to some extent by 
changes which reduce demand for the unskilled. A 1974 
British study pointed out that it was becoming more 
difficult to help those unqualified, untrained young peo- 
ple who normally entered jobs below craft level.'* Job 
opportunities for such young persons were getting few- 

"Ciosta Rehn and K Helveg Petersen. Education and Youth Em- 
ployment in Sweden and Denma.k (Berkeley. Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education. 1980) 

' Beatrice G Reubens. ,# Foreign and American Experience with 
the Youth Transition," in From School to Work Improving the Tran- 
sition. « collection of policy papers prepared for the National Com- 
mission for Manpower Policy (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1976), p 274 

!: Employment and Training Report oj the President (Washington, 
U S Government Printing Office. 1978). p 75 See also Youth Un- 
employment and Minimum Wages. Bulletin 1657 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1970). pp 128-31 and 183, and Norman Bowers, oung 
and Marginal an Overview of Youth Unemployment," Monthly La- 
bor Review. October 1979, pp 4 5 

"F-or further data and discussion, see International Comparisons of 
Unemployment. Bulletin 1 Q 79 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), pp 
23 26 

^Unqualified, Untrained, and Unemployed, Report of a Working 
Party set up by the National Youth Employment Council (London. 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 1974), p I 
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er, a trend that could be largely masked m Great Brit- 
ain in times of high growth, but which became appar- 
ent in the more recent high unemployment >ears Thus, 
young persons who used to be able to find jobs as de- 
livery boys, lorr> drivers' matts and messengers could 
no longer obtain such jobs because employers were dis- 
continuing them These positions came to be regarded 
by employers as "surplus jobs" in the stringent eco- 
nomic climate in Great Britain beginning in l%8 Also, 
the position of junior operative, formerly open to 15- 
year-olds and leading to skilled status, is disappearing 
or is reserved for 18-year-olds As continuous process- 
es, shift work, weekend work, and heavy capital invest- 
ment have become common in manufacturing, British 
employers have raised the minimum age for recruitment 
and are asking for higher academic credentials 

Sweden, like Great 3ntain, has a problem with 16- 
and 17-year-olds who leave school after basic compul- 
sory education, find only short-term, dead-end jobs, and 
become unemployed shortly thereafter Shops and of- 
fices have registered a much-reduced demand for un- 
skilled labor. ' Australian analysts have also reported 
that technological and organizational changes are re- 
ducing employment opportunities for the young 

Growing rigidities in the labor market have also ad- 
versely affected employment prospects for young peo- 
ple Formal seniority provisions in collective bargain- 
ing agreements prevent the employer from laying off 
older workers in recessions, and this typically results 
in greater instability of employment for young people, 
who have little seniority and are the first to be laid off 
During the 1970s, there was considerable strengthen- 
ing in job security provisions for adult workers in West- 
ern Europe and Japan An OHCD study of job securi- 
ty arrangements in France, Germany, and Great Bnt- 
ain indicates that management prerogatives in dismiss- 
ing labor have been curtailed substantially This trend 
started in the late 1960\, but was considerably accel- 
erated during the 1974-75 recession The OECD study 
notes that the increased job security of those already 
employed may reduce considerably the job opportuni- 
ties for new labor market entrants, particularly youth 
Employers have become extremely reluctant to take on 
new, untried workers because they feel they will not 
be able to dismiss them if they do not work out 

A 1976 stuo v by the German Federal Labor Insti- 
tute corroborated the OECD study, attributing higher 
youth unemployment in Germany partly to regulations 
protecting older, longer term employees The Institute 
noted that such regulations have been expanded signif- 
icantly in legal, wage, and industrial agreements and 
have contributed to a redistribution of the unemploy- 
ment risk toward young neopie in Germany The 1976 
revisions to the Youth Protection Labor Law also con- 
tributed to the reluctance of German employ er, to hire 
the young These revisions, applying to persons under 



18 years of age, lengthened minimum annual vacations, 
limited weekly hours of work to 40 (44 previously), and 
provided that shifts could not exceed 10 hours During 
the 1960's in Germany, there was widespread evasion 
of existing youth protection laws because of the labor 
shortage The 1976 law strengthened the enforcement 
machinery for these provisions 

Swedish and Italian labor market experts have also 
spoken of the adverse effects of protective legislation 

on new entrants " The problem is viewed as particular- 
ly acute in Italy where employers reportedly try to 
avoid the hiring of new workers to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, because it is virtually impossible to dis- 
charge a worker once hired Both law No 300 of May 
1970— the "Workers* Statute"— and law No. 604 of July 
1966 on ^dismissal for cause*' contain provisions which 
are very restrictive for employers. These laws establish 
a series of rights for workers and virtually no recourse 
for employers As an example, article 5 of law No. 300 
prescribes that the employer may conduct investiga- 
tions into the abuse of sick leave "solely through the 
inspection services of the competent social insurance 
agency " By the time the inspection services get around 
to checking on the legitimacy of the claimed absence, 
the worker has long since been back on the job 

The student labor force 

i he working student is very much an American phe- 
nomenon No other country has so large a proportion 
of those in school also io the labor force during the 
school year The frequent entries and exits of students 
characteristic of the U.S labor market do not occur to 
any significant extent in Western Europe and Japan 
Canada also has substantial student labor force activi- 
ty There is growing student participation in the work 
force in Australia, but it is still small compared with 
the United States and Canada 

Information on the school enrollment and labor force 
status of the population age 16 to 34 in the United States 
is collected annually in the October supplement to the 
labor force survey Data for October, which is close 

Ibid p 79 

( i U Ford. " I he Gencr.il Problems of >outh I netnplt i) rm nt, ' 
in )outh I'netnpluvment At ademv of the Social Sciences m Austra 
ha, Second Academy Symposium, Proceedings, Nov 7-8, 1977, p 
A 1 

John Oermard, Job Security and industrial Relations (Fans Organ- 
i/aiion for Fconomic Cooperation and Development, 19 79) 

Stud} quoted in Klaus von Dohnan\i, Education and Youth tm 
pknment in the I cdt'ral Republn of GermanV (Beikelev Carnegu 
Council nil Polio Studies m Higher Fducahon, 1978). p U 

Reubens, "Foreign and American F.xpenence," p 2*P and Or- 
ganization tor Fconomic Cooperation and Development. Review at 
the Labor Wa r ket Situation in Lesi Industrialized Member Countries 
(Pans. OF.CD. Nov 7.1978 unpublished) 

"For example, see Anne \f Young. "School and Work Among 
Youth During the 1970V \ionthlv Labor #rv/t*w, September 1980, 
pp 44-47 
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to the beginning of a new school year, may not be fully 
representative of all the school months Students are 
not explicitly identified in the U S survey during the 
rest of the year, although young people 16 to 21 years 
old reporting school as their major activity are tabula- 
ted by labor force siatus each month. For students in 
the labor force, these monthly data substantially under- 
report school enrollment because man5Fpart-Ume stu- 
dent* may report work as their major activity The Oc- 
tober 1979 supplementary survey recorded 1.6 million 
more 16- to 21-year-olds both in school and in the la- 
bor force than the total derived from the major activ- 
ity question in the monthly survey Because of the short- 
comings of U S. data with regard to measuring student 
labor force activity, the National Commission on Em- 
ployment^nd Unemployment Statistics has recom- 
mended that youth enrollment status be determined each 
month in the U S surveys, rather than only annually 
in October; 

The monthly data on young persons age 16 to 21 in- 
dicate much higher unemployment rates for those whose 
major activity is school In 1979, such persons had an 
unemployment rate of 18 1 percent For others in the 
same age group, the jobless rate was 12.7 percent. The 
unemployment rate for both groups combined was 13.9 
percent, indicating that the m-school unemployed added 
over 1 percentage point to the unemployment rate for 
the 16* to 21 -year-old age group The higher rate for 
students may reflect their limited availability with re- 
spect to hours of work and the time limitations on their 
job-hunting efforts because of the constraints of class- 
room schedules Those whose major activity was 
school constituted 22 percent of the labor force arid 28 
percent of the unemployed in this age group. Exclud- 
ing the summer vacation months of June through Au- 
gust, when most of the persons who had formerly re- 
ported school as their major activity drop out of this 
category, this "in school" group constitutes 29 percent 
of the labor force and 38 percent of the unemployed 
age 16 to 21 

The October surveys indicate a paradoxical impact 
of student labor force activity on U.S. youth unemploy- 
ment rates Student unemployment tends to increase 
overall youth unemployment rates but to decrease the 
separate rates for teenagers and young adults. The fol- 



Although unemployment rates loi persons 16 to 24 
years of age are higher for those enrolled in school, all 
the component age groupings show lower rates for stu- 
dents than for nonstudents The reason that the overall 
unemployment rate ^ higher for students is simply the 
difference in age composition of the student and non- 
student groups Those in school tend to be younger 
than those out of school, and for that reason have high- 
er unemployment rates on average Teenagers make up 
two-thirds of the in-school labor force, but only one- 
quarter of the out-of-school labor force under 25 Since 
teenagers have much higher unemployment rates than 
young adults, their larger representation in the in-school 
woik force causes the aggregate unemployment rate 
for students age 16 to 24 to be higher than the rate for 
nonstudents in that age aggregate 

Neither the October surveys nor the monthly "ma- 
jor activity" data ;ecord the effect of student unem- 
ployment during summer vacations An unemployment 
rate for students encompassing the summer vacation 
period would probably be higher than the rate during 
school term. During the summer, the job market be- 
comes flooded with youthful applicants. 

When their vacation period unemployment and m- 
school unemployment are combined, students in the 
U S. labor force do pull the yearly youth unemploy- 
ment rate upward somewhat. In other countries, where 
there are not as many young people in school and also 
a lesser seasonal influx of students into the labor force 
during vacations, youth unemployment rates are not 
subject to as much upward pressure by the student work 
force. In addition, as mentioned earlier, school vacation 
workseeking is not even recorded in a few of the oth- 
er countries because of the timing of their surveys 
(France, Germany) The high degree of student labor 
force activity in the United States also exaggerates the 
proportion of youth in the unemployment total relative 
to countries with little student participation in the la- 
bor force If all American in-school teenagers who were 
in the labor force in October 1979 were removed, the 
U S. teenage labor force would drop by 46 percent 
The teenage labor force participation rate would fall 
from 56 to 26 percent — almost the same as in France 
and Italy 

Labor force participation rates for U S students have 



lowing tabulation of unemployment rates for October^ been rising rapidly Between 1967 and 1977, for exam- 



1979 illustrates this point 



16 (o 24 yoars 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 1 7 years 
18 k> i9 yea/s 
20 to 24 years 
20 to 21 years 
22 to 24 years 



All youth 

1 1 4 
159 
17 4 
U 8 

88 
10 1 

80 



Enrolled in 
SchoOi 

13C 
152 
16 3 
\? 9 

86 

9 3 

7 8 



Not enrolled in 
school 

10 8 
16 7 
24 1 
15 7 

86 
\0 3 

8 0 



pie, the increase was abcut 5 percentage points for males 
and 13 points for females About 45 percent of teenage 
students were economically active at the time of the 
October 1979 survey, and about 57 percent of young 
adult students (both full- and part-time) were also eco- 

1 National Commission on hmploynient and Unemployment Statis- 
tic, Counting the Labor force (Washing n Government Printing 
Office. W79), p 90 

Anne M Yo«ing, "Employment of School Ago Youth/' Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1970. p 9 
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nomically active The rise of .student participation tn 
the US labor force has been attributed to several lav 
tors including need for (or preference for) earnings to 
supplement support received from family 01 other 
sources, increased part iciptt ion in work-studv pro 
grams, and increases in the proportion of college stu- 
dents enrolled in 2-year colleges, whose students have 
higher activity rates than those in 4->ear college 

In the United States in recenr vears, M) percent nt all 
employed persons age 16 to 24 are enrolled in school 
Simi1a r data are also available for Canada, where stu- 
dent labor force activity, although substantial, is not as 
widespread as in the United States In October ls*7o, 
24 percent of all employed Canadians age 15 to 24 .vere 
enrolled in school Students accounted for n percent of 
the total U S civilian labor force and 6 percent of the 
Canadian work force 

Unlike the situation in the United States, the unem- 
ployment rate for Canadian students is substantially 
lower than the unemployment rate for all young peo- 
ple, on average For example, the October student 
unemployment rate for Canada was t> 5 percent, while 
the rate for all 15- to 24-year-olds was 11 'J percent 
and the rate for persons of all working ages was 6 6 
percent Full-time students had a jobless rate of 10 6 
percent, while part-time students had a much lower 
rate — 3.9 percent For the United States the October 
1978 survey indicated a student unemployment rate of 
12.5 percent, while the rate for all 16- to 24-year-olds 
was 10.8 percent, and the national unemployment rate 
5 8 percent 

Canadian students, like U S students, have a higher 
unemployment rate during summer vacation than dur 
ing school term In May 1979. Canadians under age 25 
who attended school in March and were planning to 
retutn to school in the autumn had a jobless rate of 13 } 
percent This was just above the H 1 percent rate for 
all other youth, but well above the national uncmplov- 
ment rate of 7 5 percert 

Australia also publish?" some data on the student 
work force Although nominally covering all teenagers 
from 15 to 19, the data efTeclivch concern 15- to 17- 
year-olds only, since the definition ot students relates 
only to those enrolled full time at regular secondaiv 
schools, which few 18- or IQ-year-olds attend FxJud 
ed from the student work to ce figures are persons en- 
rolled at colleges, universities, and trade and business 
schools Because of these exclusions, as well as the ex- 
clusion of part-time students, the proportion of the teen 
age labor force enrolled in school is understated corn 
pared to measures used in the United States and Can- 
ada. In July 1979, a month when school is in session m 
Australia. 12 percent of all employed teenagers wete 
attending school (as defined above) I he figure from 
ih* l« S October 1979 survey was percent (age*. \h 
to 19). Australian teenage students have above-average 
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unemployment lates Lom^irtd with nonstudents In 
July 19"s), the teenage student rate was 20 percent, 
while the rate for teenage nonstudents was lt> percent 
In the I'm ted States the rale* for teenage students tend 
to be a fcv\ percentage points lower than the rates for 
nonstudents Canadian teenagers who are also students 
have much lower jobless rates than their nonstudent 
counterparts 

The Japanese labor torce ^utvev regularly reports 
the number of persons who are engaged partly in woik 
besides attending school -In recent vears, such persons 
have accounted for less than 1 percent of Japan's em- 
ployed population In the Lnited States, a comparable 
figure is 9 percent Assuming that all Japanese working 
studems were under the age of 25. this would mean 
that h "7 percent of employed 15* to 24-year-olds com- 
bined work and school in 1979. up from 3 b percent in 
1970 According to a Ministry of Education survey, 
about one-fifth of Japanese college and university stu- 
dents have part-time jobs during the school term, most- 
ly a- tutors to younger children for 10 to 50 hours a 
month I hus. Japanese college students who work par- 
ticipate in the tegular labor market to a small extent 
No data are collected on student unemployment in 
Japan 

Separate figures for employment and unemplovment 
of students are not regularly collected in the labor force 
suiveys for the other ^ am tries There has been no im- 
petus toward collecting such information because stu- 
dent labor foree participation has been so low Recent- 
ly, there have been indications in several countries that 
this situation may be changing, but ddls col'eetion has 
not yet caught up with the increasing propensity ot 
young people to combine education and work f ur- 
thermore, Luropean young people and especially stu- 
dents frequent I \ take unrecorded work so as to retain 
the advantages ot student status tor themselves or then 
parents fhis type of activity usually goes unreported 
in labor force surv eys 

{ here are also some data for Great iJntain Sweden, 
and Germany which are suggestive of the level of stu 
dent lahor lorce actnity British full-time students who 
ilso worked accounted lor only 9 percent of total em- 
plo\ merit ot 15- to 24 year-olds m 1 ()7 2 This figure is 
an annual average, a fume for students working dur 
nig the school term onlv (as , letted in the I" S fig- 
ures fur (Xtoben would be consider ablv I wver I ven 

Anne M "Y ouii^. "S'uJt \* i f ""dUu.it e .inj [>*upoul> in the 
labor Mdikef (Mohei \1"fth » ' «//•.*»- ki .it * hint l*J*K, 

pp 44 45 

*( )!ts.ti.i/4tittp {■ r I mi iiu l f pt i if i» *i ! ind n* vt Itipmi'ni 
n / afr'ur Suppn tnu.'n^s W./'-.'iPans OH O (hi ^> tin 
rbhhsht.h St f iKtiKiu^itiv />' h u'h ! *fr<>r I , n « , hap * 

I iirtu fikil a rk r , ft is ! t it»pl«»» s m H nt »n \->b-. \khh h .in is n rt 
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on an annual basis, the figure is well below the U S 
and Canadian proportions for students working in Oc- 
tober. However, a 1974 national survey of 16-year-olds 
indicated a i^uch higher degree of student work force 
activity About half of the pupils in the final yea*- of 
compulsory school reported that they had worked dur- 
ing the school tenn. Many of these jobs were de^very 
or babysitting jobs with brief hours. 

Recent Swedish surveys show that in the last year 
of compulsory school about 20 percent of the students 
who did not proceed to the next level of education had 
worked at some time during the school year A survey 
of Swedish students age 18 and 19 indicated that only 
about one-third had worked at any time during their 
upper secondary school years. Most of them worked 
only on weekends rather than during the school week. 

German university students have increased their la- 
bor force participation greatly since the 1960's, but it 
is still far below the level of U.S. college students. In 
the mid-1970's, 20 to 25 percent of German university 
students worked consistently or frequently during the 
school year. In the United States, well over half of all 
college students participate in the labor force while in 
school. The October 1979 survey reveals that about 45 
percent of full-time college students were in the labor 
force. Among part-time college students, the activity 
rate w» r about 90 percent 

There are several reasons why relatively few Euro- 
pean and Japanese students work while in school One 
factor concerns the academic demands of school which 
discourage part-time work The rigors and pressures of 
the school years in Japan are well known. In that coun- 
try, all educational institutions have social prestige ranic- 
mgs and the quality of the job and firm entered by 
young workers is highly dependent on the particular 
schools attended Thi s, good academic records are very 
important and their pursuit leaves little time to work at 
part-t?me jobs. Studies in several countries have shown 
that part-time jobs during the school week have an un- 
favorable effect on school work; thus student work ac- 
tivity is generally discouraged. 6 In France, Germany, 
and Great Britain, students tend to look for casual em- 
ployment rather than a regular part-time job. This is 
because only at certain times of the ye*" de academic 
obligations allow some leisure, during the examination 
period students must devote themselves entirely to their 
studies. Given the fact that the German labor force sur- 
veys are taken only in April of each year and the French 
surveys only in April and October, the full extent of 
seeking such casual employment most likely does not 
show up in the unemployment figures for these coun- 
tries. Enrollment in an American or Canadian college 
or university, on the other hand, is much more com- 
patible with part-time employment, so a larger propor- 
tion of students enrolled in colleges and universities are 
in the labor market 



Financial factors are also significant in the interna- 
tional differences m student labor force behavior. In 
European countries, student bodies are drawn very dis- 
proportionately from the upper income classes. Fur- 
thermore, governments abroad often provide financial 
stipends to a large proportion of students which make 
it less necessary tor them to work while in school. In 
Sweden, a system of scholarships and loans is available 
for the benefit of sorrtb 70 percent of the 60,000 students 
attending the various universities. To be eligible, a stu- 
dent must not have any gainful employment, or at least 
the remuneration must not exceed a certain limit be- 
yond which the amount of the loan granted will be re- 
duced. The same pc! ^y is followed in the United King- 
dom. Grants are awarded to 300,000-350,000 students 
and in principle allow them to do without gainful em- 
ployment; working part time is not allowed. On the 
other hand, students in both countries are not discour- 
aged from seeking casual jobs during the long school 
vacations. 

Every country provides some form of financial aid 
to students to help them meet the costs of higher edu- 
cation. The extent to which \idents receive aid from 
public funds or are dependent upon their own part-time 
earnings or on contributions from their parents varies 
considerably from country m count y, according to an 
OECD study/ In 1974-75, the number of students re- 
ceiving financial aid ranged from 70 to 90 percent in 
Sweden and the United Kingdom to about 50 percent 
in Germany and Australia and 25 percent or less in 
Canada, Japan, and the United States. 

Fees in universities and other institutions have been 
largely abolished in Australia, France, Germany, and 
Sweden; in the United States, Canada, Japan, and Great 
Britain fees are still charged, although the level vanes 
considerably. Tuition charges in Japan and the United 
States are an important source of income for private 
universities and colleges. 

A straightforward comparison of the value of student 
grants or loans would be misleading since the costs of 
education vary sc much among countries and among 
different universities However, there is a striking dif- 
ference between Sweden, where tuition is free and stu- 
dents receive a combined loan and grant of $2,000 to 
$3,000 a year toward then living expenses, and the 
United States, where student eceive loans which must 
cover tuition as well as living costs, and which average 
under $1,000 a year. 

Also, all industrial countries except the United States 
have "family allowance" systems which provide con- 
tinued payments for students enrolled in school or col- 
lege to age 21 or more In the United States, tax de- 

* Reubens. Thi Youth Labor borct\ c hap 5 

"Ftnanudi Aid for Studentv" OTX D Otwrwr, November/De- 
cember Wb. pp W *2 
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ductions for the families of dependent students provide 
• form of "family allowance." In addition, welfare pay- 
ments are available for young people continuing in 
school, but they are often limited to those from broken 
homes. 

Another factor in the degree of student workseeking 
from country to country is the supply of part-time jobs. 
Canada and the United States have a ' xger part-time 
employment sector than most other countries. Almost 
1 out of 3 employed American youths (under age 25) 
holds a part-time job; in Canada, tftfe proportion is 1 
out of 4. In Europe, the figures are much lower. For 
example, only about 1 in 20 French youths has a part- 
time job. In 1975, M.3 percent of total U.S. employ- 
ment was in voluntary part-time jobs. In Canada, the 
proportion was 10.6 percent. Unpublished data from 
the 1975 European Community labor force survey in- 
dicate that only 4.5 percent of total employment in Italy 
was in regular part-time jobs." For France, the p opor- 
tion was 6.5 percent, and Germany, 8.9 percent. The 
United Kingdom had a larger proportion than any of 
the other countries, with 16.6 percent of its workers in 
part-time jobs. However, such jobs are predominantly 
taken by British women rather than youth. The Com- 
mission ol lhc. European Communities has. noted that 
an unfulfilled demand for part-time work exists in the 
European countries among various groups of workers, 
particularly wo\nea " 

A further reason why the United States and Canada 
have a proportionately larger student labor force is that 
these countries have systems of mass higher education; 
thus there are many more young people who stay in 
post-compulsory schooling. The other countries have 
much smaller higher educational systems, and entry into 
secondary schools is generally restricted. In Sweden, for 
example, of the students who applied for admission to 
secondary school in the autumn of 1976, 78 percent 
were admitted. This contrasts with the unrestricted en- 
try into secondary schools in North America. In 1970 
(or the nearest year available), about 94 percent of all 
16-year-olds were in school in the United States, 87 per- 
cent in Canada, 80 percent in Japan, 74 percent in 
Sweden, 42 percent in Great Britain, and only slightly 
over 30 percent in Italy and Germany (table 8). For 
19-year-olds, the contrast was even greater. Thus, out- 
side North America, a much higher proportion of 
teenagers are out of school and seeking or working at 
full-time, year-round jobs. 

Italy has had special labor market problems associ- 
ated withnew university graduates. The number of stu- 
dents' in Italian universities rose by over 50 percent in 
the years 1969 to 1972 alone, while the university-age 
population grew by only 3 percent. The rise in the en- 
try rate was facilitated by the university reform of 1969 
which opened all university departments to any suc- 
cessful secondary school graduate. The claim has been 



Table 8. Percent o! teenagers in educational institutions, all 



levels, selected years, 1966-72 



Country 


Year 


Age 


16 


1 7 




19 




1970 


94 1 


86 9 


581 


45 4 




»972 


649 


363 


180 


10 7 


Canada 


1970 


87 1 


69 0 


45 5 


303 


France 


1970 


62 6 


45 5 


30 6 


21 8 


Germany 


1969 


31 3 


192 


12 9 


96 


Great Britain 


1970 


41 6 


25 9 


174 


13 7 


Italy 


1966 


33 6 


27 4 


19 7 


11 0 


Japan 


1970 


80 0 


74 8 


29 5 


22 0 


Sweden 


1972 


73 7 


607 


40 7 


24 0 



Source Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Educational Statistics Yearbook Vol II Country Tables {Pans OECD 
»975) 



made in Italy that during recent years one important 
function of the university has been to provide a form 
of "parking" for the young in search of employment. 
Thus unemployment of secondary school leavers is tem- 
porarily delayed, only to be faced later on. The Italian 
educational system is reportedly overcrowded and an- 
tiquated, producing graduates prepared for careers for 
which there is no demand, and underproducing in the 
areas where demand exists." Many youthful unem- 
ploy ed Italians are graduates from thp tprrihly nv^r. 
crowded universities which have failed to ccpe with 
the large influx of students since 1969. Many college 
students face a lengthy period of unemployment upon 
graduation. 

Apprenticeship and formal training 

European educational institutions have tended to put 
the masses of youth into training for narrow vocational 
specialties while American youth are still continuing 
general education. The JEuropean system's emphasis on 
apprenticeship and vocational training tends to put 
young people into stable work-training relationships 
that discourage mobility. The frequent job changes and 
spells of unemployment characteristic of young persons 
in the United States are not found to as great an extent 
abroad." 

In most European countries, apprenticeship and vo- 
cational eduation are widespread, Vocational education 
programs predominate in France and Sweden; appren- 
ticeship training is the principal type of industrial train- 

2 *The European Community data relate to persons in regular part- 
time full -year jobs and do not correspond exactly to the U S data 
on voluntary part-time work. The EC figures exclude pe«*sons * ic- 
ing at intermittent part-time jobs whereas such persons are included 
in the U.S. figures 

^"EEC Major Initiative on Work-Sharing." European Industrial 
Relations Review, March 1978, p 24 

30 International Labour Office, Some Growing Employment Problems 
m Europe (Geneva, ILO. 1974). pp. 46-48 

" Beatrice G Reubens, "Foreign Experience," in Report^ of Congres- 
sional Budget Office Conference on the Teenage Unemployment Prob- 
lem: What Are the Options^ (Washington. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Oct. 14, 1976), p , 
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ing Tor youths in Great Britain and Germany, and is 
widely used elsewhere In Japan, training within enter- 
prises usually marks the beginning of lifelong employ- 
ment. Apprenticeship programs provide both a smooth 
transition from school to work and employment secu- 
rity for young workers. Apprentices are not immune to 
unemployment, but they have shown greater employ- 
ment stability than other youth.' The key to the Ger- 
man performance in keeping youth unemployment com- 
paratively low has been that country's strong appren- 
ticeship system. For a large proportion of German 
young people (about 45 percent of those age 15 to 18), 
this training constitutes the upper secondary level of 
school. The youths receive compensation from the firm, 
and the apprenticeship period usually lasts for 3 years. 
Italy, on the other hand, does not have a well-devel- 
oped system of vocational training institutions which 
serve as an alternative to universities. Government- 
sponsored training programs in Italy do not prove at- 
tractive to the young, as there is doubt that they will 
le *d to a job." 

Table 9 shows an international comparison of the ex- 
tent of apprenticeship in 1974 and 1977. Germany led 
by far, both in absolute number of apprentices and in 

5 percent. Italy ranked second, with abcut 3,5 percent 
of civilian employment in apprenticeships, but this high 
ratio should be discounted both because training in many 
cases is unsatisfactory or nonexistent and because drop- 
out rates are extremely high." Australia and Great Brit- 
ain had about 2 percent of civilian employment in ap- 
prenticeships, and France and Canada had under 1 per- 
cent. The United States, with 0.3 percent, had a lower 
ratio than any other country except Sweden. Sweden 
has a small, legally recognized apprenticeship sector, 
subsidized by the government. An unknown number of 
unsubsidized apprentices are trained through company 
programs, and these are not included in the data on ta- 
ble 9. 



A study of the high school class of 1972 in the Unit- 
ed States indicated that onlv 1.9 percent planned to en- 
roll in apprenticeship or on-the-job training programs 
and that 10.8 percent planned to take vocational or 
technical training at specialized schools or junior col- 
leges.' In Germany* about 70 percent of secondary 
school leavers enter industrial training, usually appren- 
ticeship. * Almost one-quarter of the British school leav- 
ers entering employment in 1972 went into apprentice- 
ships/ 7 Apprenticeship in North America has never ac- 
quired the scope that it has in Europe/* A young per- 
son in North America can attain skilled status without 
completing apprenticeship training. This is not the case 
in Europe. Furthermore, apprentices in North Ameri- 
ca t'nd to be older than their European counterparts. 
The average age of a Canadian apprentice is 23 and an 
American, 25. By these ages many Europeans are al- 
ready fully qualified journeymen, having begun their 
apprenticeships at age 16 or 17, The use of veterans' 
benefits to fund apprenticeships in the United States has 
been a significant factor in the higher average age of 
apprentices. 

In response to rapid increases in youth unemploy- 
ment, several foreign countries instituted government 
subsidies to firms who took oiTnew apprentices. Much 
of the governmental financial aid to apprenticeship dates 

Ibid , p 56 

'"Young on the Do'e," The Economist, June II, 197", p 89 

4 Beatrice G Reub iS, Apprenticeship m Foreign Countries, R and 
D Monograph 77 (U S Department of Labor, Employment and 
Training Adminisiation, 1980). p 1 1 

" National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 Data 
File Users Manual (Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
National Center for Education Statistics, July 1976) 

'* Herman Satedag and Hermine Kraft, "Educational and Occupa- 
tional Outlook of Youths Toward the End of the Ninth School Year," 
(English summary) Mitteilungen aus der Arbeitsmarkt-und Berufsfor- 
schung, No 2, 1979, p 241 

r Unqualified. Untrained, and Unemployed, p 26 

lK Reubens, Apprenticeship, pp 8-10 



Table 9. Number of apprentices and percent of total civilian employment, 1974 and 1977 





1974 


1977 








Apprentices 






Apprentices 


Country 


Number of 


Civilian 


as percent 


Number of 


Civilian 


as percent 




apprentices 


employment 


of civilian 


apprentices 


emoloyment 


of civilian 








employment 




employment 


United States 


291 0 


85.936 


0 34 


262 6 


90,549 


029 


Canada 


69 4 


9,137 


76 


968 


9,754 


99 


Australia 


131 4 


5,736 


2 29 


123 2 


6.000 


2 05 


France 


153 9 


21.096 


73 


194 4 


20.962 


93 


Germany 


1.330 8 


25,689 


5 18 


1,397 4 


24,511 


5 70 


Great Britain 


462 9 


24,767 


1 87 


(') 


24,550 


O 


Italy 


674 4 


18.715 


3 60 


678 5 


19,847 


3 42 


Sweden 


'0 9 


3,962 


02 


M 2 


4,099 


03 



'Not available 

'Number designated to receive government subsidies under 1959 law 
on apprentices Unknown number of unsubsidized apprentices would 
raise Swedish total 



Source Apprenticeship in Foreign Countries, R&D Monograph 77 
{US Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 

1980) p 12 
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from 1975 or later Germany offered tlx cuts and oth- 
er subsidies to employers to increase their hiring of ap- 
prentices and also introduced a financial penalty for not 
doing so A law passed in September 1976 contained 
the ihreat of a payroll tax of up to 0 25 percent which 
would be levied on employers in any year that the to- 
tal supply of apprenticeship places was not at least 12.5 
percent above the total numbv of young people seek- 
ing places." The tax has not yet been applied because 
the employer response has been judged satisfactory, al- 
though regional and occupational imbalances persist. 
New apprenticeship contracts in Germany rose mark- 
edly from 1976 through 1979, following several years 
of little change. However, there v*ere still a number of 
unsatisfied applicants for apprenticeship places — 20,200 
in 1979. 

Great Britain hasjnade use of several financial in- 
centives to increase the number of apprentices both 
over-the business cycle and in the longer term. For in- 
stance, the British government offers grants to firms 
which agree to complete the training of an apprentice 
who has been laid off before the final 6 months of train- 
ing. 4 " Since January 1977, the Australian government 
has underwritten a portion of the costs oT apprentice- 
~&hifH»r ogram s. 4fr4*yance v alraosi 4G4,00& apprentices 
were subsidized between July 1978 and Apnl 1979, with 
the subsidy period to end in December 1979. In addi- 
tion, employers were permitted to exclude apprentices 
from employment in calculating certain tax liabilities 

Guidance and counseling 

The apprenticeship system is one institution which 
helps smooth the transition from school to work. In 
addition, several European counties and Japan have 
developed strong systems of services for youth which 
help ease their movement into the labor market after 
completing school. These services include extensive in- 
formation, guidance, placement, induction, and follow- 
up activities According to one expert, the countries 
that seem to have the most effective transition services 
are Germany, Japan, and Sweden. 41 These countries of- 
fer a comprehensive set of services which are condu- 
cive to the prearrangement of jobs, so that there is lit- 
tle initial unemployment for a majority of school leav- 
ers. Of course, a favorable economic climate also en- 
courages prearrangement. Without jobs, the best guid- 
ance and counseling programs would be futile 

The public employment service in Japan reportedly 
has an extensive role in the youth labor market. 4 It 
conducts guidance programs and provides information 
to the education authorities, who in turn give vocational 
orientation in the schools. The employment service 
makes estimates of the number of school leavers who 
will be seeking jobs each March It then informs em- 
ployers of the numbers from various educational levels 
likely to apply for jobs, Collects job offers from em- 



ployers, and escorts students in groups to recruiting 
employers In normal economic conditions, most Japa- 
nese school leavers have prearranged jobs before school 
ends. There is also an extensive post-employment guid- 
ance and vocational adjustment system conducted by 
the employment service. Several unusual factors allow 
the Japanese system to work as well as it does The 
chronic shortage of young workers, the high value 
placed on young workers by hiring firms, and a tradi- 
tion of conformity among employers All have allowed 
the public employment service to acquire a high degree 
of control over the placement of youths in their first 
jobs. Further, the timing of the end of the school year 
in Japan—school term ends in the spring — permits jobs 
to be started at once, with no long summer break as in 
continental Europe, where the closing down of large 
portions of the economy during July and August in- 
duces many young people to delay their permanent job- 
search for several months, relying on temporary vaca- 
tion jobs even after they have left school for good. 

Germany's highly centralized guidance program is 
directed by the chief K bor market agency, the Federal 
Employment Institute. The Institute possesses full pow- 
ers over occupational guidance and placement; German 
Jaw bans private employment agencies, and schooh are 
forbidden to make job placements. The Institute s per- 
sonnel can enter schools, obtain pupil records, inter- 
view students, and conduct guidance activities in class- 
rooms. Under this system, prearrangement of jobs or 
apprenticeship is common. 

Both Sweden's school system and its labor market 
authorities have long emphasized vocational counseling 
and guidance. In recent years, such services have ex- 
panded and a new transition system was introduced in 
1973— the SYO system (Education and Work Orienta- 
tion System). The SYO provides for coordination and 
cooperation between the education and labor market 
authorities. Full-time vocational counselors are em- 
ployed in all educational institutions. Counseling begins 
at about age 13 and is supplemented by practical work 
orientation In the eighth grade, a week is allocated for 
group visits to factories and offices, while in the ninth 
(the last grade of compulsory school), pupils spend 2 
weeks in various work places. Beginning in 1977, pupils 
in ninth grade started to do much more actual work in 
firms — from 6 to 10 weeks. One of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the SYO system is the emphasis on the needs 
of disadvantaged youth and special provision for follow- 
up of such persons throughout ibeir years of schooling. 

"IbuL. p. 58 
*7W. p 57 

41 Beatrice G Reubens. From Learning to Earning A Transnational 
Comparison of Transition Services, R and D Monograph 63 (U S De- 
partment of Labor, Employment and Training Admimstation. 1979), 
pp 11-14, also see "Foreign and American Experience," p 291 

4 ' Reubens, From Learning to Laming, p 11 
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The Swedish system is predicated on good relations 
between a strong centra) government and local educa- 
tion authorities who accept direction and are respon- 
sive to suggestions. 

Great Britain, unlike the three countries discussed 
above which integrate youth and adult services, has a 
separate, nationwide transition service for youth. Spe- 
cial juvenile employment bureaus, called Careers Of- 
fices, operate independently from the adult placement 
and guidance services. Staff members of the Careers 
Offices interview and give guidance to almost all school 
leavers. During the 1960's, they placed about one-third 
of all youths in their first jobs. Local studies in Great 
Britain in the 1960's and 1970's, under varying econom- 
ic conditions, have shown that 40 to 50 percent of ear- 
ly school leavers (that is. 15- or 16-year-olds) had pre- 
arranged first jobs. 4 

The United States, Canada, and Italy rely on their 
educational institutions as the principal agency for tran- 
sition services. Because of this, these countries have had 
difficulty in providing a comprehensive, integrated tran- 
sition program.* 4 One researcher has concluded that an 
array of countries according to the difficulty of the 
transition from school to work might place the United 
-States and Italy at the lop.^ There are fewer prear- 
ranged jobs and more unemployment among new en- 
trants in Italy and the United States than in the Euro- 
pean countries discussed above and in Japan. It has been 
said that few American students are exposed to occu- 
pational or labor market information and that many 
counselors and teachers suffer from the same lack of 
knowledge." A 1975 study of 32,000 students in 32 
States concluded: "The breadth of evidence suggests 
that a substantial number of students have had little in- 
volvement with career planning activities at a time when 
major career-related decisions are becoming im- 
minent." 47 

The value of transitional services to teenagers has 
been documented in the United States by the National 
Longitudinal Surveys. Male teenagers who received 
above-average labor market information through their 
high schools, plus work experience, had markedly high- 
er earnings and occupational status when they became 
young adults than did those without such school-to- 
work transitional experiences. A high level of labor 
market knowledge alone was also positively correlated 
with earnings and occupational status. 4 " 

The goals and organizational patterns of the transi- 
tion services in the various countries are influenced by 
the philosophy and tradition of each nation's education- 
al establishment. Countries which have sharp class di- 
visions and limited numbers in education beyond com- 
pulsory school have a greater tendency to establish 
comprehensive transition services than countries which 
stress access to education and upward mobility such as 
the United Statrs and Canada. European countries seem 



to prefer to structure the early years of work by such 
devices as apprenticeship systems; Japan accomplishes 
a similar effect through lifetime contracts. While these 
devices reduce the level of frictional unemployment, 
they also reduce mobility and possibilities for career 
changes in later life. 

Youth minimum wage 

Legislated wage differentials based on the worker's 
youth alone are used on a very limited basis in the Unit- 
ed States. The Fair Labor Standards Act contains pro- 
visions for subminimum wages for students and learn- 
ers, but these provisions have not been used to any sig- 
nificant extent. 

In contrast, differentials between youth and adult 
wages are common in Western Europe, Canada, and 
Japan. Some countries have minimum wage laws that 
provide for lower minimums for teenagers. Others have 
collective bargaining procedures that can result in dif- 
ferentially lower wages for young workers. Still other 
countries use both mechanisms. 4 * 

Under collective bargaining agreements in Great Brit- 
ain, youth enter employment at about 30 percent of 
adult earnings and, by steps, reach adult wages normal- 
i3rat ag e 21 for men ana It fb? wfrmerO 
both a statutory minimum and minimum rates set under 
collective bargaining, youth enter employment at about 
70 percent of the adult minimum at age 16 and reach 
the adult rate at age 18. Youth wage rate schemes are 
also used in Canada, Germany, and Japan. In Japan, 
where wages are based largely on age or seniority 
throughout working life, young workers start at about 
one-third the adult rate. 

Canadian youth minimum wages have an upper age 
limit of 17 or 18 since adult rates begin at 18. The ma- 
jor effect of the youth differential appears to be on stu- 
dent workers because most 17- or 18- year-olds are still 
in school in Canada. The differential between youth 
and adult minimum wages is small, ranging from 5 to 
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13 percent, depending on the province. When British 
Columbia widened the youth differential, making young 
people more attractive to employers, an increase in em- 
ployment of those under 18 occurred. 90 However, it is 
not known whether the increase was at the expense of 
older workers. Surveys among provincial officials at 
the end of the 1960's brought out two opposing views: 
Some officials suggested that the youth minimum wage 
was a positive factor in introducing young people to 
working life; others believed that the differential dis- 
placed older workers and that some youth were laid 
off once they attained the adult rate/ 1 

It has been argued that, abroad, the relatively low 
wage for teenagers compared to adults tends to facili- 
tate the employment of youth. One 1970 study con- 
cluded: "The evidence from abroad indicates that low 
wages for youth are an inducement to employers to 

seek young workers eagerly. The relatively low youth 
unemployment rates abroad ... are partially a reflec- 
tion of the fact of low wages for youth."" 

This study pointed out that low wages for youth 
abroad cannot be separated from the extensive appren- 
ticeship programs in such countries as Germany and 
Greal Brit|un Mid from the lifetime employment system 
in Japan under which high wages m later years with 
the firm offset the low youth wages. Also, experience 
in foreign countries having institutions different from 
those in the United States has a limited application to 
American teenagers, who are much more likely to be 
looking for a part-time job than a permanent job. 

Recent evidence indicates that the relative costs of 
employing young workers have changed abroad. De- 
spite youth minimums, the actual postwar trend in earn- 
ings has been more in favor of youth than other age 
groups. Thus, there has been a narrowing of the actual 
wage differential between youth and adult workers. For 
instance, a recent British study reveals that pay for 
young people has risen considerably in relation to that 
of adults. Average hourly earnings of male manual 
workers under 21 as a percent of adult male earnings 
were 45 percent in 1948; 48 percent in I960; 52 percent 
in 1970, and 62 percent in 1977." This increase in rel- 
ative pay reflects a number of influences, including a 
trend toward payment of adult wage rates at ages be- 
low 21 and the 1972 raising of the school-leaving age 
which removed 15-year-olds from the labor market. 
Japanese data also indicate a rise in youth wages rela- 
tive to adults. Between 1965 and 1975, nominal cash 
earnings (excluding bonuses and overtime allowances) 
for persons under age 25 rose 463 percent, while earn- 
ings for persons 25 or over increased 408 percent." 4 An 
Australian study also suggests that increased youth 
wages since the early 1970's have increased the relative 
costs of hiring the young." Sweden reports a growing 
reluctance on the part of employers to hire young work- 
ers because they are already at a cost disadvantage if 



training and induction costs are included." 6 German 
compensation for apprentices has risen more sharply 
than overall average wages. 

A detailed comparison of changes in the earnings of 
manual workers in the original member countries of the 
European Economic Community showed that youth 
wages increased relative to adult wages in all countries 
between 1966 and 1972/ 7 The smallest changes occurred 
in Italy and Germany where youth-adult wage differ- 
entials were lowest in 1966. The greatest changes oc- 
curred in Belgium and France. No comparable data are 
as yet available to show whether this trend has persis- 
ted since 1972. 

In the United States, on the other hand, there has 
been a decline in youth wages relative to those of adults. 
Data on median weekly earnings for out-of-school white 
males age 18 to 24 relative to all white males age 25 
and over show a decline over the period 1967 to 1977 
on the order of 10 percentage points. Several studies 
attribute much of the decline in relative earnings of the 
young to the enormous influx of the baby-boom gener- 
ation onto the U.S. labor market/ 11 Because of the in- 
tense competition for jobs, relative wages of youths had 
to d eclin e in order to generate the^ large increase, in 
teenage employment which occurred. 

Minority group unemployment 

The United States has had exceptionally high levels 
of unemployment for black youths compared with white 
youths. In 1978, black teenagers had an unemployment 
rate about two and one-half times that for white teen- 
agers. Furthermore, the disparity between the unem- 
ployment experience of black and white yc ath has been 
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worsening since the mid-1960's." The special problems 
of American black and other minority youths in the la- 
bor market are unmatched in Europe, Australia, or Ja- 
pan, and are a factor helping to explain the higher youth 
unemployment in the United States compared with oth- 
er countries. 

Other countries have had minority youth employ- 
ment problems, though religious and cultural rather 
than racial differences may be the main cause. Coun- 
tries which admitted large numbers of foreign workers 
on a temporary basis during the labor-short 1960's, ex- 
pecting that they jwould soon return home, found in- 
stead that many settled in the host country, married lo- 
cally, or brought wives and children from home. This 
generation of children remained in the iiew country and 
faced a less favorable economic climate than their par- 
ents. They also brought more educational and social 
disadvantages to the labor market than the children of 
native-bom parents.* 0 

Unemployment rates among minority youth abroad 
are much higher than the rates for the youth age group 
as a whole. However, the relative size of the minority 
groups in other countries is not as large as in the Unil- 
ed States. 

A comparison of statistics for Sweden and the Unit- 
ed States provides some insight into the differences in 
the extent of minority unemployment. Children of for- 
eign workers in Sweden, who frequently are more poor- 
ly educated, and non-Swedish speaking, have an unem- 
ployment rate much higher than native Swedish youth. 
In the second quarter of 1979, immigrant teenagers had 
an unemployment rate of 12.1 percent while Swedish 
teenagers had a rate of 7.5 percent. There was also a 
wide difference between the unemployment rates for 
young adults, with foreign-born 20- to 24-year- olds 
having a jobless rate of 6.4 percent and native-born 
Swedes having a 3.1 -percent rate. Certain neighbor- 
hoods in Stockholm which have large concentrations 
of immigrants report teenage unemployment rates in 
the 30 to 40 percent range. Sweden's social welfare sys- 
tem requires that employers allow non-Swedish-speak- 
ing workers to receive 240 hours of Swedish language 
training on company time, making employers reluctant 
to hire non-native labor. 

Foreign-bom teenagers accounted for 8.8 percent of 
total teenage unemployment and 5.7 percent of the teen- 
age labor force in Sweden during the second quarter 
of 1979. In the United States, blacks and other minori- 
ties accounted for 24 percent of total teenage unem- 
ployment and 11 peuent of the labor force in 1978. 
The contrast between the two nations is also marked 
for young adults. Immigrants made up 8.3 percent of 
the young adults unemployed in Sweden and 6.4 per- 
cent of the labor force. The corresponding figures for 
U.S. blacks were 29 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively. • 



Higher general levels of unemployment in Great Brit- 
ain during the 1970's have had an adverse impact on 
young people from West Indian and Asian minorities. 
While 8.1 percent of all male teenagers were unem- 
ployed in Great Britain according to the 1971 census, 
16.2 percent of those of West Indian origin were un- 
employed. Unemployment among 16- and 17-year-old 
minority youth trebled between 1973 and 1977, a rise 
greatly out of proportion to the number of minority 
youth.*' A special survey conducted in 1977-78 indica- 
ted unemployment rates of over 1 1 percent for those 
of minority ethnic origin born in the United Kingdom 
and over 7 percent for those minorities born abroad 
compared to 4 to 6 percent for those of white ethnic 
origin. 62 This survey took into account both the regis- 
tered and unregistered unemployed. It was found that 
young persons of minority origin were less likely to 
register as unemployed than older persons in minority 
groups. Even in periods of relatively low unemploy- 
ment, school leavers from minority communities have 
found it difficult to get the jobs to which they aspired. 
The problem had become so acute that the British passed 
the Race Relations Act of 1976, making discrimination 
on the grounds of race, color, or nationality unlawful 
in emp l oym e n t, fri H ration, a n d oth e r a reas of life.- 3 Yet, 
in terms of total unemployment, the problem of minori- 
ties in Great Britain is much smaller than in the United 
States. Unemployment of persons born in, or whose 
parents were born in, the Asian countries of the Com- 
monwealth and the West Indies accounted for 4.4 per- 
cent of total unemployment in 1977-78.* 4 No separate 
data were available for youth. In the United States, mi- 
nority group unemployment amounts to almost one- 
fourth of total unemployment. 

Other factors 

Other influences on youth unemployment trends in- 
clude the impact of increased competition from mar- 
ried women and illegal aliens for the jobs which youths 
normally seek. The OECD has suggested that compe- 
tition from adult women has been important in decreas- 
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ing job opportunities for youth." In recent years, the 
number of women coming into the labor market has 
risen substantially in a number of countries (United 
States, Canada, Australia, Great Britain, Sweden). Brit- 
ish surveys of employers who had recently hired teen- 
agers indicate that, in about 40 percent of the jobs, 
women were considered in competition with young 
people. If applicants of similar qualifications were avail- 
able, 42 percent of the employers had no preference 
between women and teenagers, but 40 percent did pre- 
fer women ** Similar indications that mature women 
may be taking jobs that might otherwise have gone to 
young people, especially girls, have been noted in the 
other countries with rising female labor force 
participation." 7 

Thorough analysis of the competition of illegal aliens 
for jobs in the United States is impossible because of 
the lack of data, but it is generally assumed that they 
are employed largely in the same types of unskilled and 
service occupations which provide part-time jobs for 
youth. As for foreign workers in Europe, they were 
initially hired during a period when there was a short- 
age of native-born workers, including youth, but there 
is little doubt that many who have not returned to their 
~couhtry~o origin no AivTholcf jobs that migfif otherwise 
be taken by young people. 

Conclusion 

Certain countries, such as Japan and Germany 
throughout the past two decades and Great Britain in 
the 1960's, have experienced relatively low youth un- 
employment both in terms of absolute levels and in nar- 
row differentials with adult rates. Others, such as the 
United States, Canada, and Italy for many years, and 
France and Australia more recently, have had very high 
rates of youth unemployment. Sweden's youth unem- 
ployment rates have risen sharply, but they remain mod- 
erate by international standards. 

Cross-country differences in youth unemployment re- 
flect differences in economic growth, demographic fac- 
tors, systems of education and training, and various oth- 
er institutional arrangements. Economic growth is cer- 
tainly a crucial factor High growth rates during the 
1960's in Western Europe and Japan created tight la- 
bor market conditions— if not outright labor shortages— 
and youthful jobseekers benefited. Growth was not as 
rapid in the United States, and youth unemployment 
remained high. The 1974-75 recession had a large im- 
pact on youth. Young people are particularly vulnera- 
ble during downturns: Employers do not hire new en- 
trants as freely as in upswings and young workers, the 
most recently hired, are the first to be dismissed. 

Several systematic differences among the countries 
have emerged from this study which help to explain 
the wide international differences in youth unemploy- 
ment. Characteristics often associated with low youth 



unemployment include a declining trend in the youth 
work force, no sizable student work force, stress on 
apprenticeship and prearrangement of first jobs, and 
relatively less emphasis on open options and job mobil- 
ity. In Japan, the conditions supporting low youth un- 
employment are especially strong. Labor markets have 
heen unusually tight and youth have been in short sup- 
ply Students rarely work while in school and tend to 
prearrange their jobs before leaving school; they enter 
lifelong employment with one firm. Young people are 
looked on favorably by employers who are willing to 
train them because of the tight labor market, low wages 
of new entrants, and the low rate of jobchanging among 
workers in Japan. If firms could not count on the long 
tenure of workers, they would probably be less willing 
to invest in the training of youth. Further, if Japanese 
youth could not count on job security, they might be 
less willing to accept low initial wages. In Germany, 
the forces for low youth unemployment have been sim- 
ilar to those in Japan, although less strong A key ele- 
ment in Germany has certainly been the apprenticeship 
system which channels a large proportion of young 
people into their first job. 

Certain common characteristics can also be singled 
6 lit" for Ihe high youth TuriempToy iheirt "countries, par 
ticularly the United States and Canada. Both had a large 
bulge in the youth population and labor force in the 
1960's through the mid-1970's which has contributed 
to high youth unemployment. Both countries have a 
large proportion of their youth both in school and in 
the labor force. When school vacation unemployment 
as well as in-school unemployment is considered, stu- 
dents in the U.S. labor force exert upward pressure on 
the annual youth jobless rate. Canadian in-school stu- 
dents have much lower unemployment rates than non- 
students, but the large seasonal influx of students into 
the labor force during the summer vacation period also 
contributes to high youth unemployment. Neither North 
American country has had a smooth system of transi- 
tion from school to work. Both emphasize general ed- 
ucation and extended schooling rather than early ca- 
reer decisions and early entry into full-time, year-round 
jobs. The early years of work in North America are 
not structured by such devices as apprenticeship sys- 
tems or lifetime work contracts 

M Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. High 
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Except for very high youth unemployment rates 
which have persisted for many years, Italy does not 
appear to have much in common with the United States 
and Canada. The Italian youth labor force has been de- 
clining and is a much smaller proportion of the total 
work force than in North America. But these factors 
have not been much help in Italy where youth jobless 
rates have been high and are rising still higher. Italy is 
a country where two-thirds of the unemployed are look- 
ing for their first job. The labor market has not been 
able to adjust to the greater equality of higher educa- 
tional opportunities which came wl h university reform. 
Employment opportunities for college graduates have 
not kept pace with expanding educational opportuni- 
ties. The lack of a well-developed apprenticeship and 
vocational training system also helps explain the high 
levels of unemployment for the younger age groups, as 
prearrangement of first jobs, noted in other countries, 
does not occur in Italy. Furthermore, the rigidity of 
Italian labor laws operates against the hiring of young 
people. Of course, the prevalence of illegal or unre- 
ported employment should be considered in any anal- 
ysis of the Italian youth labor market (see appendix) 

While certain countries have been able to keep youth 
unemployment rates relatively low, such ralevhave been 



rising in all countries in the 1970*8 Some of the under- 
lying conditions conducive to low youth unemployment 
began to erode in the I970's. Economic growth dropped 
precipitously in 1974 and 1975 and moved upward slow- 
ly thereafter At the same time, demographic factors 
were changing in several countries, and the number of 
young persons in the labor force began to increase af- 
ter many years of decline. The turnaround in demo- 
graphic trends during a period of slow growth contrib- 
uted to higher youth unemployment. Another factor in 
a number of countries has been the strengthening of 
employment protection legislation to the point where 
it reportedly adversely affects youth job opportunities. 
Minority group unemployment, long a problem in the 
United States, began to increase elsewhere, especially 
in the young age groups Indications are that students 
in Sweden and perhaps other countries as well were 
beginning to adopt the North American patten of work- 
ing at or seeking part-time jobs Finally, it narrowing 
of actual wage differentials between youths and adults 
has put youth at a cost disadvantage In short, dunng 
the I970's, the conditions in other countries which had 
contributed to low youth unemployment in the past had 
begun to change in a way adverse to youth employ- 
ment oppOFttinrtteH 
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Technical Appendix 



This appendix presents a discussion of some of the 
problems encountered in deriving comparative unem- 
ployment data by age group for the nine countries stud- 
ied. A country-by-country description of the adjust- 
ments made, along with tables showing these adjust- 
ments, appears in a BLS bulletin.' 

Six issues emerged as areas of particular concern with 
regard to international comparisons of youth unemploy- 
ment: (1) the source of the data— that is, whether they 
are from labor force surveys or employment office reg- 
istrations; (2) the lower age limit for the statistics; (3) 
the classification of students; (4) unrecorded labor force 
activity; (5) current availability for .vork; (6) the refer- 
ence period for the statistics; and (/) data discontinui- 

A separate statement concerning the Italian 
which could not be adjusted to U.S. concepts, appears 
at the end of this appendix. 

Source of data 

Of the nine countries studied, six, including the Unit- 
ed States, obtain their official unemployment statistics 
from sample surveys of the population. The remaining 
countries — France, Germany, Great Britain — derive 
their official unemployment data from registrations at 
employment offices. However, the latter three coun- 
tries also conduct periodic labor force surveys. 

Labor force surveys generally provide a better basis 
for international unemployment comparisons than sta- 
tistics on registrations. The use of survey date is even 
more crucial for international comparisons of youth un- 
employment. New entrants and reentrants into the la- 
bor market are enumerated as unemployed in labor force 
surveys if they are looking for work; however* they 
are underrepresented in registration statistics because 
they usually have no financial inducement to register. 
Generally, only persons who have been working and 
making social insurance payments for a specified peri- 
od are eligible to collect unemployment benefits. Since 
young persons are often new entrants or reentrants, 
they have no insurance credits. 

German data present a good example of the different 
results obtained from registration statistics and labor 
force surveys. In September 1970, German registration 
data indicated a teenage unemployment rate of 0.4 per- 

1 International Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 1971), pp. 147-52. 



cent; teenagers constituted only 8 percent of total reg- 
istered unemployment. German survey data for April 
1970, a month similar to September 1970 in terms of 
overall unemployment, yielded a teenage unemploy- 
ment rate of 1.4 percent, with teenagers accounting for 
22 percent of otal survey unemployment (adjusted to 
U.S. concepts). An important factor affecting the Ger- 
man data is that only the sample survey classifies per- 
sons looking for an apprenticeship as unemployed. Since 
employment offices do not register apprentices, they 
do not appear in the registration figures. 

Trends can also vary greatly depending on whether 
registration oi survey statistics are used. German reg- 
istration statistics show a huge increase in teenage un- 
employment b e tw ee n September 1 9 70 and Septemb e i 
1976— almost 1500 percent. Survey statistics indicate 
an increase of 281 percent. The reason for this is that 
during boom periods (e.g., 1970), young people may be 
unemployed for such short periods that they do not 
bother to register as unemployed. During a recession- 
ary period, however, an increase in the duration of un- 
employment may induce young people to register as 
unemployed, with a consequent disproportionate in- 
crease in the unemployment fi \* for teenagers. Sur- 
vey data, which depend pn v ether persons are actu- 
ally seeking work rather ttr * on their being registered, 
can be considered to show * more "real" trend in youth 
unemployment. 

Regression analysis of British labor market statistics 
also indicates that registered youth unemployment 
moves with the economic cycle, but with greater am- 
plitude. 2 As overall unemployment rises, relative youth 
unemployment worsens in the registration statistics. The 
British statistics were also affected by the relaxation of 
rules governing the time of leaving school made in 1976; 
those pupils who were eligible to leave school were al- 
lowed to do so beginning at the end of May and were 
thus able to register as unemployed in June and July, 
whereas they formerly left school in July and registered 
in August. This change consider-ably increased the num- 
ber of school leavers covered in the July count of the 
registered unemployed. Counts of the British registered 
unemployed by age were made only in July up until 

2 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, High 
Level Conference on Youth Unemployment^Country Position Papers, 
Untied Kingdom (Paris, OECD, Nov 29, 1977, unpublished), p. 2. 
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1976, when couni* were also made in January Current- 
ly, the data by age have been extended to 4 months 
each year — January, April, July, and October. 

Unfortunately. Great Britain's General Household 
Survey, instituted in 1971, is based on a very small sam- 
ple which does not provide very lehable data on un- 
employment by age and does not show data separately 
for teenagers. The General Household Survey data are 
analyzed here along with registrations data for Great 
Britain. Both series of data leave something to be de- 
sired, but together they present some useful informa- 
tion on the extent of youth unemployment in Great 
Britain. 

For all other countries, only labor force survey data> 
are shown because they present the best international!^ 
comparable data In most instances, some adjustments 
•have been made in the survey data for greater compa- 
rability with U.S. concepts For example, military per* 
sonnel have been excluded wherever they appear, since 
U.S. data relate to the civilian labor force. Adjustments 
have also been made to exclude unpaid family workers 
who worked less than 1 5 hours during the survey week 1 
As indicated below, some adjustments have also been 
made to exclude from the unemployed persons not cur- 
^ lenily available for work 

Lower age limit 

The lower age limit for labor force statistics varies 
from country to country. The U.S. lower limit is 16; 
for the other countries it ranges from 14 to 16, Most 
countries begin to count young people in their labor 
force statistics at the age when compulsory schooling 
ends and the law allows full-time work to begin In 
most countries, these ages are the same. However, in 
Italy the minimum school-leaving age is 14 and the le- 
gal age to start work is 15, but enforcement of the law 
is lax 

It should be noted that considerable differences can 
exist between statutory andjjctual school leaving ages 
Although American youth can leave school at 16, most 
do stay on until age 17 or 18 when they complete high 
school In Japan, although compulsory schooling ends 
at 15, over 85 percent of Japanese graduates from low- 
er secondary school proceed to an upper secondary 
school which concludes at 18. On the other hand, Brit- 
ish compulsory schooling ends at 16 and most youth 
still enter the work force at that age Similarly, most 
youth in Germany enter the work force at age 15 

'Unpaid family workers working less than 15 hours should be clas- 
sified as unemployed if they are actively seeking work (under U S 
concepts) However, it was not possible to ascertain how many per- 
sons were in this category in the countries where unpaid family work* 
ers working less than 15 hours were excluded for comparability with 
U S concepts Since the total numbers excluded were small, this 
problem would not have a significant impact on the comparability 
of the data. 



Instead of adjusting all the foreign data to the U S. 
lower age limit of 16, the foreign age limits have been 
adapted to conform to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country. This was done because 
youths in several other countries typically leave school 
and enter the full-time work force at lower ages than 
in the United States Adjustments to the lower age lim- 
its were necessary only for France and Germany 
French data were adjusted to exclude 15-year-olds for 
all years shown, and to exclude 14-year-olds as well in 
1%3. The German data were adjusted to exclude 14- 
year-olds in all years. Both of these adjustments have 
a negligible impact on the data, except in the early 
I960's when more of these very young people were in 
the labor force 

For the other countries, no adjustments were needed 
because labor force statistics already conformed to the 
age at which compulsory schooling ends Thus, the data 
for Sweden cover 16-year-olds and over; for Canada, 
Australia, and Japan, 15-year-olds and over; and for 
Italy, 14-year-olds and over. Great Britain raised its 
school-leaving age from 15 to 16 in 1972, and British 
survey and registration data reflect this change/ 

Italian data are available separately for 14-year-olds 
"~solfiinTie"efl^roru~sm age limit can be 

ascertained. Very few 14-year-olds were economically 
active in the 19701s in Italy. Only 5 percent of all 14- 
year-olds were in the labor force in 1975, compared 
with about 30 percent of all 15- to 19-year-olds. How- 
ever, a rather large proportion of the 14-year-olds in 
the labor force were unemployed— 39 percent. Includ- 
ing the 14-year-olds, the Italian teenage unemployment 
rate in 1975 was 16.8 percent; excluding them the teen 
rate was 16 percent. In 1970, the impact of excluding 
the 14-year-olds was greater Including them, the job- 
less rate for teenagers was 12.3 percent; excluding them, 
the rate was 10.9 percent. 

Students 

The measurement of the labor market experience of 
young persons is complicated by the schooling option. 
American youth who combine school and work are 
treated the same as young persons in the full-time labor 
market The U.S. National Commission on Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics debated whether the stu- 
dent and nonstudent labor forces should be given equal 
weight in labor force statistics The Commission con- 

*1 his change had an immediate effect on unemployment of school 
leavers in 1973 by reducing the number of young people leaving 
school It has also had a longer term effect on registration statistics 
because 16-year-olds are eligible t o claim means-tested supplementa- 
ry benefits immediately after leaving school, whereas 15-year-olds 
were not eligible for these benefits Thus, 15-year-old school leavers 
often did not register as unemployed and looked for jobs on their 
own Now that young people must wait until age 16 to leave school, 
they are much more likely to register as unemployed since they are 
eligible to claim these supplementary benefits 
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eluded that they should be treated equally, but that stu- 
dents should be exphcity identified in the V S statistics 
each month rather than only in October, which is the 
current practice * 

In general, students who work in the reference week 
are classified as employed and those who are seeking 
work are classified as unemployed in the labor force 
surveys conducted by the countries covered here. Full- 
time students are explicitly excluded from the labor 
force only in the British survey. In surveys where de- 
tailed probing is not made into labor force status (Ger- 
many, Japan and, until recently, Canada and Italy), it 
is probable that a certain amount of student labor force 
activity has gone unreported. Students may simply have 
been identified as "going to school" with no probing 
into their employment or jobseeking activities. There 
is also some evidence that student employment is un- 
reported for other reasons — see next section on un- 
recorded employment. 

In registration statistics, jobseeking students would 
normally be even more underreported than other youths 
because seekers of part-time jobs are generally not 
counted in registration data, by definition. In labor force 
su rve y sr pci s u ns seeking part-time jobs arc counted as 
unemployed if they meet the other criteria of the 
definition. 

In Great Britain, the inclusion of students in the reg- 
istration statistics became a controversial topic in the 
mid- 1970's. Until that time, very few students were reg- 
istered. Then, the British National Union of Students 
began to publicize among college students the advan- 
tages of registering as unemployed during school vaca- 
tion periods. The Student Union po» r *ed ont that, al- 
though students are usually not eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits, they can claim supplementary benefits of 
approximately 7 pounds a week. A record number of 
121,000 adult (age IZ and over) students were regis- 
tered as of January 1976, 9 percent of total registered 
unemployment; this prompted British officials to exam- 
ine their statistical treatment of students- The Depart- 
ment of Employment subsequently decided to exclude 
adult students from the official unemployment count on 
the grounds that they were not looking for permanent 
work but only for vacation jobs or a passport to sup- 
plementary benefits. In addition, a change in adminis- 
trative regulations was made for the .976-77 school 
year under which the financial incentive to register dur- 
ing the short vacation breaks at Christmas and Easter 
was taken away. Data are still collected and published 
on registered adult students, but they are not included 
in the official unemployment count for Great Britain. 

'National Commission on Ffpluyment and Unemplo' ment Statis- 
tics. Counting the Labor Force (Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 1979). pp 89 90 



In the British General Household Surveys, the basis 
for the British data adjusted to U.S. concepts, all full- 
time students are automatically classified as economi- 
cally inactive They are not asked whether they are 
working or seeking work. BLS has adjusted the survey 
data by adding the annual average number of registered 
adult students These figures are quite small on an- 
nual basis, and have diminished considerably in recent 
years because of the change in the incentive to register 

Beginning in December 1976, the Australian govern- 
ment decided to withhold unemployment benefits from 
school leavers for the duration of the summer vacation 
season. This policy has discouraged prompt unemploy- 
ment registration by school leavers, thereby depressing 
the December, January, and February totals of regis- 
tered unemployment. The comparative Australian data 
used in this article are from the labor force survey rath- 
er than registration statistics, and school leavers are in- 
cluded as unemployed in the suivey if they are active- 
ly seeking work. 

In the Canadian survey, full-time students seeking 
full-time work are automatically excluded from the un- 
employed during school term on the grounds that they 
are not currently available for work Full-time students 
seeking part-time work are regarded as unemployed. 
During vacation penods, any student seeking work is 
counted as unemployed if the other criteria of the def- 
inition are met The Canadian exclusion of full-time stu- 
dents seeking full-time work probably has no impact on 
the comparative unemployment rates. 

In Sweden, full-time students are counted as unem- 
ployed only when seeking work during school holidays. 
During the school term, such students are automatical- 
ly considered as not currently available for work Part- 
time students seeking work would be counted as unem- 
ployed at any time, providing they meet the other spec- 
ifications of the unemployment definition Full-time stu- 
dents do not normally seek work during the school term 
in Sweden, although there are recent indications that 
this may be changing. At present, any student unem- 
ployment which does not show up in the Swedish fig- 
ures is likely to be very small 

The measurement problems associated with students 
h?.ve only a small impact at present on the strict com- 
parability of international youth unemployment rates 
The pattern of working while in school which is wide- 
spread in the United Slates and Canada* and sir 
but still significant in Australia, does not occur : 
large extent in the Western European countries ana Ja- 
pan where students may seek work during school va- 
cations, but rarely while in school/ 

An OECD Working Party on Employment and Un- 
employment Statistics recently issued recommendations 

* Margaret S Gordon, Youth Education and Unemployment Frob 
lems An International Prespectv*e (Berkele Carnegie Council on Pol- 
icy Studies in Higher kducation. 1979). p 20 
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for the amplification of existing ILO guidelines' for the 
compilation of labor force statistics. In view of the in- 
creasing tendency of students to seek part-time work, 
the Working Party recommended that OECD member 
countries collect data on such persons as a regular part 
of their labor force statistics programs." Thus, better 
data may be forthcoming on this subject. 

Unrecorded employment 

In all societies, there is some degree of illegal or un- 
recorded labor force activity. This hidden economy in- 
cludes people working in legal jobs which are not re- 
ported so that taxes or other kinds of regulations can 
be avoided. Also included are criminal activities such 
as the drug trade and illicit gambling. One estimate in- 
dicates that 5 percent of the Common Market's gross 
product moves through the hidden economy, outside 
the constraints of union contracts, minimum wages, and 
government regulations; an Internal Revenue Service 
preliminary estimate for the United States indicates a 
similar order of magnitude for the subterranean 
economy/ 

Althougn labor statistics are obviously difficult to 
obtain on such unreported activities, a conclusion can 

■"' ' be drawn that^ both types of tmrecorded employment 
probably contain a disproportionate number of young 
people. Some recent studies on unrecorded employment 
in Italy ,0 indicate that young people and especially stu- 
dents take unrecorded or illegal work so as to retain 
the advantages of student status for themselves or their 
families (for example, financial assistance, tax conces- 
sions, family allowances, entitlement to special bene- 
fits). One study by the Italian Center for Economic and 
Social Research estimated that there were 1.4 million 
clandestine workers aged between 14 and 29 in 1977 
in addition to a recorded labor force in that age group 

m of 6.6 million." About 45 percent of the 1.4 million un- 
recorded workers were also students. This would 
amount to 16 percent of all Italian pupils and students, 
but this figure would be substantially less in any one 

7 International Labour Office, Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Employment and Unemployment Statistics. He- 
port IV (Geneva, ILO. 1954) 

"Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Meas- 
uring Employment and Unemployment (Pans, OECD. 1979) 

*Both the Common Market and the IRS estimate are quoted in 
Martin Trow. "Reflections on Youth Problems **nd Policies in the 
United States." in Gordon, Youth Education and Unemployment Prob- 
lems, pp 139-40 

lo P Pettanati, Illegal and Unrecorded Employment in Italy (Pans. 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Feb 16, 
1979, unpublished) and G A'*ngio-Ruiz, The Experience of the Ital- 
ian Central Bureau of Statistics in Investigating Non* Institutional Work 
(Paris. Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
Dec. 29, 1978, unpublished) 

!! L Frey, "II Lavoro Nero in Italia nel 1977,- tn Tendenze dell" 
Occupaztone (Rome, Center for Economic and Social Research, June 
1978) 



month because it records the number of students who 
did any work during the year. Other studies for Italy 
have also arrived at large orders of magnitude for the 
hidden or unrecorded labor force. " 

One youth labor market expert concludes that un- 
recorded employment "constitutes a somewhat larger 
segment of American and Italian youth than in most 
other countries, but it is probably not large enough ex- 
cept perhaps in Italy to invalidate the acceptance of the 
officially recorded youth labor force for comparative 
analysis."" Italy's highly restrictive labor legislation 
which practically bans dismissals, and its relatively high 
nonsalary labor costs, provide strong inducements for 
employers to conceal the employment of as many work- 
ers as possible. Italian workers, especially young per- 
sons and students, also have strong incentives to accept 
unofficial employment so as not to lose financial stipends 
and so as to be able to obtain informal work with flex- 
ible working hours rather than regular work contracts 
involving more rigid obligations. 

One observer reports that, in Northern Europe, the 
hidden economy is more a craftsman's domain. In this 
way, painters, plumbers, dressmakers, and other kinds 
of service workers can add to their income and provide 
services otherwise hard to obtain quickly. 44 In the Uriif- 
ed States, studies have shown that the illegal economy 
is substantial, especially in inner-city areas. 15 Youths liv- 
ing with their parents and participating in illegal activ- 
ities are unlikely to report them, if only to maintain el- 
igibility for food stamps and other forms of welfare. 

It is a good assumption that persons working in un- 
recorded or illegal jobs would be very reluctant to re- 
port them when interviewed for a labor force survey. 
Such persons would more likely respond that they are 
unemployed, not in the labor force, or simply going to 
school or keeping house. In cases of illegal employment, 
such as in U.S. inner-city areas, these persons often 
would not participate in labor force survey samples as 
they may not have an official address. Because of the 
large degree of unrecorded employment in Italy, there 
is likely to be a significant but unknown amount of 
overstatement in the Italian unemployment figures, par- 
ticularly for young persons. The new Italian labor force 
survey, discussed later, has partially solved this prob- 
lem. Italian statistical authorities sought to make inter- 
viewers keenly aware of the problem and asked them 
to act with considerable tact, but to persist in their 
questioning. A more probing style of questioning was 

'• For example, see CENSIS, L'Occupazione Occulta, CENSIS Ri- 
cerca No 2 (Rome, CENSIS, 1976) 

'Beatrice G Reubens. The Youth Labor Force 194S-I99S. A Cross- 
national Analysis (Monte lair. N J , Allan held. Osmun and Co., 1981), 
chap 1 

14 Ibid 

'*For example, see S L Friedlander. Unemployment m the Urban 
Core An Analysis of Thirty Cities with Policy Recommendations (New 
York. Praeger. 1972) 
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introduced, making it more likely that previously un- 
recorded employment and unemployment would be 
reported. 

It should be noted that many unreported jobs are 
second jobs held by persons who have a reported, for- 
mal fir*t job. In such cases, there would be no impact 
on th' unemployment rate However, in the ease of 
yoi .ig people, unreported jobs would often be the only 
job heid. If these youth report m a labor foice survey 
that they are without work and seeking a job, the sur- 
vey would report artificially high unemployment rates 
for youth 

Current availability 

In the United States, unemployed persons must be 
currently available to begin work (except for minor ill- 
ness), and there is a test of availability in the survey 
questionnaire. Thus, students attending school in April 
and seeking work to begin in June when the school 
term ends would not be counted as unemployed in April 
because they are not available to begin work at that 
time If students are still seeking work in June, they 
would be counted in that month's unemployed * In the 
U.S survey, the probing into current availability elim- 
mate* relatively more teenage students than other job- 
seekers from the unemployed count 

Canada and Australia follow the U S practice In ef- 
fect, Sweden does too. There is no question on current 
availability in the Swedish survey, but interviewers are 
instructed to probe into the availability of students and 
to exclude them from ihe unemployed during the school 
term. In principle, Japan and Italy require current avail- 
ability in their definitions but do not have a specific 
question on this point in the!** surveys The British sur- 
vey does not require current availability, however, it 
regards all full-time students as economically inactive, 
so that current availabiht> is not a problem The aver- 
age number of adult (age 18 or over) students who are 
registered for temporary employment during a vacation 
period has been added to the British unemployment fig- 
ures in order to include student unemployment which 
is not covered by the survey. By definition, these stu- 
dents are currently available for work 

France and Germany recently instituted questions on 
current availability in their labor force surveys France 
now publishes unemployment results on me basis of 
both national and international definitions The data on 
the latter basis exclude from the unemployed persons 
who are not currently available for work Germany, 

16 Prior to 1967 the L S sur\e\ dul not contain a test of current 
availabiht> Such a test was instituted in W following the ^com- 
mendations of the President's Committee to Appraise Lmphnment 
and Unetnpioyniettl Swishes leenage unemployment averaged 11 
percent under the new survey questionnaire and 12 7 percent under 
the old questionnaire in This was irainK because of the avail- 

ability test vshich eliminated mam students trom the unemployed n 
March, April. Ma>. jnd June 



however, does not use the replies to the current avail- 
ability question to exclude anyone from the unemployed 
count BLS has obtained unpublished data for Germany 
from their 1977 survey which indicate that those not 
currently available made up 15 percent of the unem- 
ployed overall, and 30 peicent of the unemployed un- 
der the age of 20 Since the German labor force survey 
is taken only once a year, in April or May, and the end 
of the school year is in July, there are a large number 
of young people searching for work in the spring ir> 
anticipation of the end of the school term BLS has 
used the 1977 data to make estimates for earlier years 
in order to exclude from the unemployed those not cur- 
rently available to begin work No adjustment was 
needed for the German data for the early WfcO's be- 
cause the survey was taken in April and the end of the 
school year was in March at that time- 
Even though Japan and Italy do not have an explicit 
test of current availability, it seems unlikely that man> 
persons who are not currently available for work are 
classified as unemployed in either country The Japa- 
nese questionnaire is a self-enumeration— i e , the lahoi 
force survey schedule is filled out by the respondent 
rather than b> an interviewer The instructions printed 
on the survey form clearty specify that a person clas- 
sifying himself as unemployed must be "able to take up 
a job immediately after he finds a job " The Japanese 
school year ends in March, and youth unemployment 
characteristically reaches a peak during that month For 
example, in 1979 teenage unemployment rose from 
50,000 in February to 120,000 in March, then fell to 
80,000 in April and remained m the 70,000-80.000 range 
the rest of the year It is unlikely that many of the 
120.000 unemployed teenagers in March were not cur- 
rently available to begin work because the survey s re- 
ference period is the week ending on the last day of 
the month and most youth would be out of school b> 
that time Lven if some of the 120,000 wee not cur- 
rently available and a more "normal" level of 80,000 
unemployed were taken as an unemployment count for 
March, the annual average figure would be almost the 
same 

In Italy, the situation is somewhat less clear I he sui- 
vey form is filled out by an enumerator The form does 
contain a definition indicating that an unemployed per- 
son must be available for work if a job is offered Wheth- 
er this definition is followed explicitly depends upon 
the diligence of the enumerator in carrying out the def- 
inition Here again, the timing of the survey tnihMtes 
against the inclusion of students as unemployed who 
are not available for work The Italian school year ends 
in June, and tht quarterly surveys a?e taken in Januarv, 

In Vlar^h 14 * per-t ni >f \\w n d Fr< su h uru rnpl««\Lii 

*<_re not Lurrenth a\jilahlc !» r vs ( >fk m i K u *ht r i* 3 ~~ tht pn«p* r 
ui hjs h4 percent I ht hiii" i V1.»rvh hc'*ir r.t1> tv the td.t flui 
Euduits st i king MirmtKi ml - aiu \iu JtMiJ 
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April, July, and October. The April survey conceiv- 
ably could include some students who are not available 
until June, but the July survey would entail no such 
problem since all the students would be out of school 
by then. 

Rerfertnct periods 

The inherent instability of labor market behavior of 
young people makes data reference periods an impor- 
tant factor when making international comparisons. All 
countries generally have a sharp seasonal upswing in 
youth u nem p l oyment following the addition of school 
graduates and other students to the labor market at the 
end of the school year. If school holiday and vacation 
periods do not coincide with survey dates, much stu- 
dent jobseeking will not be recorded. On the other hand, 
when holidays do coincide or come shortly after the 
survey, the results will give an artificially high level of 
unemployment for students which is not an accurate 
measure on an an n ual average basis. 

For the United States, Australia (since 1978), Cana- 
da, Japan, Sweden (since 1970), and Great Britain (since 
1971), the annual iabor force survey data used here are 
averages derived from monthly surveys. Australian data 
prior to 1978 an** Swedish statistics prior to 1970 were 
collected on a quarterly basis. An nmd averages for both 
countries represented the average of the 4 months, Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November. December marks 
the end of the school year in Australia, and youth un- 
employment reaches a peak in the February survey. 
For 1978 and 1979, the average for the 4 months (Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November) closely approxi- 
mates the annual average. For example, the unemploy- 
ment rate in 1978 for persons under 25 was 12.8 per- 
cent for the 4 months and 12.7 percent for the 12 months 
of the year. * 

Sweden's school year ends in June and youth unem- 
ployment is generally higher over the summer months 
than at other times. Unemployment rates for youth, 
whether calculated as 4-month or 12-month averages, 
are virtually the same. 

Italian data for all years are collected quarterly, and 
annual averages represent the average for the months 
January, April, July, and October. Since Italy has* never 
had a monthly survey, it is not possible to tell how well 
the data for these 4 months approximate the annual 
average. 

The data for France and Germany are not annual or 
even quarterly overages. For France, data through 1976 
are for March or April of each year. Beginning with 
1977, data are also available for October." The German 
data analyzed here relate in April or May of each year. 

11 From 19^0 through 1%6, October surveys were conducted in the 
even-numbered yein uuJ Marcn survey* 1h the odd-numbered years, 
but in no you* were tr-veys conducted both in March and October 
UAtil 1977. 



Since school years end in July in both countries, work- 
seeking during summer vacation is not covered in the 
March-May surveys." Thus, the J ^ta relating to a spring 
month most likely understate youth unemployment for 
France or Germany when comparing them with annu- 
al data for other countries. For ex*m 4 le> U.S. teenage 
unemployment rates for April are generally slightly 
lower than the annual average rate for teenagers In 
1979, teenage unemployment was 15.3 percent (not sea- 
sonally adjusted) in April and 16 1 percent for the year. 
Unemployment for all age groups was 5.8 percent both 
m April and on an arrmrat basrs. The October W7 data 
for France indicate higher unemployment for arsons 
under 25 than the March figures. Typically, French 
youth who graduate from high school in the summer 
do not start to look for work until September or Oc- 
tober, so that higher October figures are the norm. 

British statistics for 1961 are f: im the April popula- 
tion ce nsus. Suivey statistics, available from 1971 on- 
ward, are annual averages. Registered unemployed data 
by age a vatlable only for July in most years; since 
1976, d*. . *or January have also been available and, 
*ince 1978, October data are also published. The figures 
indicate that July is a high month for teenage unem- 
ployment, but a relatively low month for unemploy- 
ment of 20- to 24-year-olds. Students may graduate from 
school in Great Britain after the autumn, spring, or 
summer terms. Most now leave in July, however. 

No adjustments could be made for the differences in 
reference periods discussed above. Where less than an- 
nual average data must be used, this point should be 
kept in mind wh - . analyzing the youth unemployment 
data across countries. 

In all of the labor force surveys studied here, the 
general reference period is a week. For jobseeking ac- 
tivities by unemployed persons, however, the reference 
period has been expanded beyond 1 week in the sur- 
veys of some countries. In the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, a person is counted as unemployed if he 
sought work within the 4 weeks including the reference 
week. In Sweden, a 60-day period foi jobseeking is 
allowed. 

In several of the surveys, the allowable perk or 
jobseeking activities is ambiguous. 20 In Frunce, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy the survey questionnaire 
does not specify a jobseeking period. T.ius, some re- 
spondents may interpret it to be the reference week of 

! *Some summer vacation workseeking is included in the French 
and Germin survey*, prior to adjustment to U S concepts, because 
both surveys include students seeking worl in the spring (who are 
not currently available for work until the vacation period) in the un- 
employment count. These persons are eliminated when the data are 
adjusted to V.S concepts To leave them in would overstate Erench 
and German youth unemployment because many of them do find 
wbrYFy the time fhey become available to begin work 

re Pnor to 1967, the US Purvey questionnaire also aid not specify 
a time period for jobseeking 
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the survey and others may consider it to be a longer 
period. France. Italy, and Great Britain do have sup- 
plementary questions which clearly specify a jobseeking 
oenod, bu* the responses to these questions do not af- 
fect the classification of a person as unemployed. The 
data for these thiee countries have been adjusted to the 
4- week period used in the United States The German 
data could not be adjusted as no information is collected 
on time of last job search. Also, no adjustment could 
be made for the more lengthy period allowed for job- 
seeking activities in Sweden. The longer period un- 
doubtedly results! n some upward bias in the~Swedish 
unemployment data when compared with U.S. figures. 
Thus, there could be some "discouraged workers" in 
the unemployment figures for Sweden and Germany. 

In Japan, the reference period for jobseeking is clear- 
ly specified as the reference week. However, accord- 
ing to the instructions on the survey form, person? 

jting the results of previous job applications are to 
list themselves as unemployed. This practice, in effect, 
widens the allowable jobseeking period to a time in the 
recent past which can be longer than the reference 
week 

Discontinuities in the data 

All of the countries covered here have made revi- 
sions in their surveys at one or more times during the 
1960-79 period. Often revisions have not had much im- 
pact overall, but may have had a more significant im- 
pact on the data for young people. For example, in 
1967, fo'lowing the recommendations of the President's 
Committee to Appraise Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics, U.S. definitions were changed in sever- 
al ways. The lower age limit was raised fron. * 4 to 16, 
a test of current availability was added to the survey, 
and a 4-week jobseeking period for unemployed per- 
sons was specified. As a result, unemployment of teen- 
agers averaged 1 full percentage point less in the new 
survey, mainly because of the availability test. No at- 
tempt was made by BLS to adjust the data for prior 
years, except that 14- and 15-year-olds were excluded 
from the earlier data. Therefore, the data shown in this 
article for 1960 may overstate U.S. youth unemploy- 
ment slightly in comparison with the data for later years. 

Changes similar to those made in the United States 
in 1967 were made in Canada and Australia in 1976. 
Both countries added availability tests and 4-week job- 
seeking periods to their surveys. In addition, Canada 
raised its lower age limit from 14 to 15. As in the Unit- 
ed States, the Canadian changes had little effect on ag- 
gregate unemployment rates but lowered the teenage 
unemployment rate, by less than 1 percentage point, 
however. In Australia, the effect was negligible both 
for overaTTahd youth jobless rates. 

Canadian statistical authorities have revised their data 
back to 1966 on the new basis. For 1960, BLS has ad- 



justed the data to exclude 14-year-olds However, ad- 
justments for the other changes have not been made 
Therefore, the Canadian data for 1960 may also over- 
state youth unemployment to a small degree compared 
with the post- 1975 data. 

Recently, Australia has revised data from the 1967 
through 1977 surveys based on revised population es- 
timates derived from the 197 1 and 1976 population cen- 
suses. At the same time, revisions were also made to 
take into account the aforementioned changes in the 
survey (Questionnaire. The revisions resulted in higher 
unemployment rates For example, the 1977 overall rate 
of 5.2 percent was revised to 5.6 percent. The teenage 
rate was increased from 16.0 to 17 4 percent; the young 
adult's rate was raised from 7 3 to 7 5 percent. Similar 
revisions have not been made to the 1964 data in this 
article. Therefore, they probably understate Australian 
youth unemployment somewhat 

'A further source of discontinuity in the Australian 
data was the institution of a monthly survey in Febru- 
ary 1978. In the "Reference Periods" section, it was 
shown that the effect of the conversion from a quar- 
terly to a monthly survey was very small. 

France has made a number of changes in its labor 
force surveys over the years which have resulted in se- 
rious problems for time series analysis. The most sig- 
nificant break occurred in March 1968 when a new 
sampling method was adopted, permitting a more com- 
plete enumeration of persons living in "marginal" lodg- 
ings such as rooming houses. It was found that the sur- 
veys taken prior to 1968 underestimated the total pop- 
ulation, labor force, and unemployment. Youth employ- 
ment and unemployment were especially underenu- 
merated. French statisticians have not provided a link 
between the old and new series of surveys, and BLS 
has not made an attempt to hnk them because of the 
lack of relevant data. Therefor;, the French data for 
the early 1960's on youth unemployment are under- 
stated in relation to the post-196' 7 data. 

Further, French data since 1975 have been published 
on the basis of ILO definitions Prior to 1975, BLS had 
to make many adjustments to the French data in order 
to arrive at US. definitions Therefore, there may be 
some discontinuity between thepre-1975 and 1975-on- 
ward French data. 

Germany has also made changes over the years in 
survey questionnaires and enumerator instructions, al- 
though not \n definitions. ! Most of these changes were 
made in the 1960's and early 1970's wfr i German un- 
employment rates, ev^n for youth, were extremely low. 

! For a detailed description of many of these changes, see Carol 
Jusenius and Burkhard von Rabenau. International Comparisons oj 
Unemployment and Underutil'zed Labor The Case of the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany (Washington. German Marshall 
Fund, 1978) 
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Any time scries discrepancies resulting from these 
changes would not alter this fact. 

British General Household Surveys (GHS) which 
provide labor force data have been available since 1971. 
They are conducted monthly, but published only on an 
annual basis because the monthly sample is very small. 
The only data prior to 1971 shown in this article are 
derived from the 1961 population census, taken in April. 
Figures from the census were adjusted to U.S. concepts, 
as were the GHS (jJata. However, since two different 
sources were used and th£ timing is different (annual 
versus April), ihertf is likely To~he~ some discontinuity 
between the census and survey data. 

The only discontinuity in the Swedish survey is re- 
lated to the fact thai it was converted from a quarterly 
to a monthly basis in January 1970. As shown in the 
section on "Reference Periods," this does not consti- 
tute a significant break in the series. No adjustments 
have been made on this account. 

Japan revised its survey design and enumeration 
method in September 1967. The major data items, in- 
cluding unemployment and labor force by age and sex, 
have been revised back to 1953 by Japanese authorities. 
Thus, there is apparently no problem of data 
discontinuity. 

The Italian data, as mentioned earlier, could not be 
adjusted to U.S. conqepts. One of the problems involved 
is the fact that a major revision was made in the survey 
in 1977. A more detailed descnption of the Italian data 
problems follows. 

Data for Italy 

| Because Italy has had a severe and unique youth un- 

employment problem for many years, it was decided 
that data for this country should be discussed in this 
article, even though the data could not be adjusted to 
U.S. concepts. The unadjusted statistics are roughly 
suggestive of the dimensions of Italy's youth unemploy- 
ment problem, but they need to be interpreted with 
some caution. 

In January 1977, a more probing style of questioning 
was incorporated into the Italian labor force survey 
The vesults indicated that (1) many persons who were 
looking for work were previously enumerated as not 
in the labor force; and (2) many of these persons, as 
well as some people previously classified as unem- 
ployed, had not taken any active steps to find work in 
the past 30 days. Italian statistical authorities have made 
estimates on the new basis for the years before 1977, 
but breakdowns are not available by age. Futhermore, 
there are no data by age on the persons who did not 
seek work in the past 30 days. " Such persons should be 
excluded from the Italian unemployed for comparabil- 
_ __ ity_witltILS. concepts. The Italian data shown here re- 

*'For more on this problem, see International Comparisons of Un- 
employment, pp 1 24- ^6 
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late solely to persons who initially respond in the sur- 
vey that they are unemployed. Thus, all other persons 
who respond to a later probing question that they were 
also seeking work, are excluded. Based on data from 
the 1977-79 surveys, a large percentage (about two- 
thirds) of those unemployed persons who did not ini- 
tially respond as such should be excluded because they 
took no recent active steps to find work. A much small- 
er proportion (around one-third) of those initially re- 
sponding that they were unemployed did not take ac- 
tive steps to find work in the last 30 days. M 

In the aggregate, the problems with the Italian data 
tend to cancel each other to some extent. The number 
of inactive jobseekers who should be excluded amounts 
to somewhat more than the number of persons seeking 
work who should be included. However, since these 
data are not available by age, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact impact on youth unemployment rates. 
The Italian-data 4br 4977 and overestimate total 
unemployment by about 200,000. In 1978, the overall 
rate adjusted to U.S. concepts is J.? percent, whereas 
the rate shown on table 1 is 5 percent. Youth unem- 
ployment rates for Italy would probably be a few per- 
centage points lower if it were possible to adjust them 
fully to a U.S. basis, but they would still be extremely 
high by international standards. 

Conclusion 

BLS believes that the adjusted data described in this 
bulletin, although not perfectly comparable, provide a 
reasonable basis for international compansons. They are 
all based on labor force surveys (except for some sup- 
plemental registration data shown for Great Bntain). 
Thus, there is a common base in statistical method 
Lower age limits have been adjusted to the age at which 
compulsory schooling ends so that the data for all coun- 
tries relate to persons who are free to enter the labor 
market on a full-time basis, although these ages may 
vary from country to country. Adjustments have been 
made, where necessary, to exclude from the labor force 
career military personnel and unpaid family workers 
working less than 15 hours, for greater conformity with 
U.S definitions. Adjustments have also been made, 
where possible, toexclude persons from the unemployed 
who are not currently available to begin work, an im- 
portant point in youth unemployment comparisons. 

Although vanations in national traditions for com- 
bining work and education ha^e an impact on the re- 
sulting levels of comparative youth jobless rates, dif- 
ferences in the statistical treatment of students have 

' ! A number of these "inactive" work^ "kers could be persons who 
art registered as unemployed but who do not regard their presence 
on the register as an active step to find work in the past 30 days 
BLS u »ow awamng some cro$*-t«buk<ten* from trie ftauan survey 
which should illuminate this point If these persons truly are inactive 
workseekers, they would probably be classified as "discouraged work- 
ers'* rather than unemployed under U S concepts 
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only a small impact on strict data comparability. Dif- 
ferences in reference periods lor the data remain and 
should be kept in mind when making intercountry com- 
parisons, particularly with regard to France, Germany, 
?nd Great Britain (registrations only) where data do 
not relate io the full year. It is likely that the spring 
data for France and Germany are understated in com- 
parisons with the annual average data for the other 
countries. It is difficult to draw a firm conclusion about 
the British registrations data for July, which have been 
shown because they are more up-to-date than Btuish 
survey "data. BrltisTi reglst ratio ~ita~generally under- 
state unemployment because they do not include un- 
registered jobseekers. On the other hand, the July fig- 
ures are not representative of annual averages for Great 



Britain because July is a peak month for youth 
unemployment. 

All the countries studied have made revisions in sur- 
vey methods and/or definitions over the period stud- 
ied. In several cases, these revisions have not been car- 
ried back to all the years shown. In particular, the 
French data suffer from several data discontinuities, and 
the data on youth unemployment in France for the ear- 
ly 1960's are understated in relation to later figures. 

The Italian data presented some unique problems, and 
they could not be adjusted to U.S. concepts. On bal- 
ance, ffie TTaliah data* fend" fo" bver'sf ate' ybufh "unem- 
ployment by, at most, a few percentage points. Even 
so, youth unemployment rates in Italy are extremely 
high compared with most other countries. 
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During the 1970's, 
dramatic changes took 
place in women's 
participation in the labor 
market At the oegirtning 
of the deqade^bout 31 
million women, or 43 
percent of ail United 
States women 16 years 
of age or older, were in 



the la b o i fu r cu By mM= 
1980, over 44 million, or 
more than half of ail 
women, were working or 
looking for work. 

Thqtfi^olution in the 
role of women in the 
labor market is 
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